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CHAPTER ONE 

" America ! " an oracular voice boomed out of 
the void. 

The huddled up human form that had lain in a 
stupor all the way across the Atlantic, was aroused 
into a feeble manifestation of life by the clamor in 
her ears and a strong hand on her shoulder which 
held her tightly and would not permit her to drift off 
again into the mysterious, unchartered Nowhere of 
suspended consciousness. 

** America ! America I " the voice dinned persist- 
ently. 

It said many other things but they were an unin- 
telligible blur of strange, exotic sounds as meaning- 
less as the hoarse buzz and throb of the engines. 
America was all that the shapeless, limp creature 
could grasp, and that concept was vague and de- 
tached; laboriously wrested out of chaos. She could 
not recall where she had heard the word before, nor 
what it meant, but it had a familiar sound, like the 
snatch of a half-remembered song, calling into being 
an impression registered sometime in her sub-con- 
scious mind. 

Having tried in vain to solve the riddle which 
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seemed preposterously difficult, she closed her heavy 
eyelids wearily and was drifting beyond the borders 
of reality again, when the inexorable hand clutched 
her masterfully and the authoritative voice ( it might 
have been an angel or a demon after death) bayed 
louder, with the ring of stentorian command : 

** America 1 America I " 

If it would only let her alone so she might sleep — 
just sleep and sleep forever. . . . 

She was too weak and listless to resist. Obedi- 
ently she rose, at last, — a herculean task — and, sup- 
ported by a compelling agency, was half carried and 
half tottered on deck. She slid into a steamer chair 
and relaxed completely, her nerveless, waxen white 
hand trailing, like a broken lily, by her side. A 
keen, cold draught of revivifying salt wind swept 
across her face, as pallid as old ivory, tossed the 
loose locks of her dark, matted, curling hair, stirred 
her shabby wraps and rugs and kindled a spark, 
however dim, in her dead soul. Slowly and with 
obvious effort, she raised her head from her breast, 
where her chin had fallen weakly. Her vacant, 
haunted, dusky eyes full of shadows and strange 
lights, which had remained closed on the outer world, 
looked piercingly over the flashing blue vastness of 
the ocean, as though searching in vain for something 
lost. They were wonderful eyes, seeming unnatur- 
ally large in the emaciated, almost transparent face in 
which they burned like smouldering torches, and 
they told eloquently of some great tragedy too 
terribly fresh to be put into words. 

The sun had set and the transparent blue of a 
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cloudless evening settled upon a world of surging 
sapphire sea and fathomless azure heaven. Out of 
the twilight, which deepened imperceptibly as though 
a divine essence pervaded earth and air, appeared, 
soaring above the murky, material zone of haze, into 
the clarified arch of the sky, the figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty. Thrilling and vibrant with light, her 
garments seeming to sweep the sea, her torch raised 
high over her crowned head towards the clouds, she 
stood, flashing out of the darkness her inspiring mes- 
sage to the oppressed pilgrims of every land. Far- 
ther in the distance a dazzlingly brilliant shore-line 
gleamed and shone. A White City of the upper air 
rather than of earth, of luminous towers and slim 
shafts and spires, soared and was lost among the 
stars. This white Dream City seemed to shape it- 
self out of the intensifying dusk, the opal haze which 
glowed and burned, and the remote constellation- 
patterned purple of heaven, — a Dream City of the 
iridescent and ephemeral texture of rainbows and 
dragon flies' wings, of bubbles and mists, of the flash 
of precious jewels and the ultimate ideal. Above, 
the sky refracted the white magic in a pale, wonder- 
ful glow. And the countless millions of lights 
splashed and spilled and trickled lavishly down into 
the sea, as though the air could hold no more and 
so in quivering, rippling reflections, fantastically 
exaggerated and elongated, that City lived again in 
the ocean's depths. 

The girl gazed at the burning pageant incredu- 
lously. 

Already crowds of men and women and fretful 
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children, breadiing garlic and confusion and the 
generic odor of immigrants, huddled at the rail, jos- 
tling each other, gesticulating, pointing big-jointed, 
coarse forefingers at that enchanted shore-line, and 
out of the Babel of many tongues sounded the word : 

" America." 

" America 1 " she repeated to herself. The sylla- 
bles were pleasant. ** America." It came to her 
like an old friend. She knew it. She had heard it 
and spoken it before and it was good to hear and to 
say. Yet she did not know what it signified. 
"America," she repeated oyer and over as though 
the mere saying of it brought her solace. 

She was struggling to unravel a hopeless tangle. 
How did she happen to be there ? Had she been ill ? 
Where was she being swept by the resistless rush of 
the ship? Out of chaos she felt the cruel stab of 
loneliness and distorted visions of fighting and 
slaughter passed like moving pictures through her 
brain. Had she seen these things or were they the 
hideous dreams of a long, dark night? She could 
not tell, for she was possessed of a conviction of un- 
reality. It would not have surprised her if every- 
thing about her had suddenly dissolved into thin 
air. If she were risen from the dead, the hereafter 
could be no less an immaterial phantom than the 
present, and for all she knew die shimmering, pastel 
City, of lofty spires and glittering lights that spilled 
their trembling, liquid gold lavishly upon the sea, 
might be Paradise. . . . 

There was sudden commotion and more excited 
conversation among the immigrants, as a noisy, puff- 
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ing tug with a red smoke stack and a hoarse whistle 
hove alongside. It seemed ridiculously incongruous 
and out of place. The girl felt feebly irritated. 
The Dream City of the twilight could not be 
Paradise after all, for there were no tugs in Para- 
dise I 

An official of much dignity and importance 
boarded the ship and awed the chattering aliens into 
frightened silence. One by one he examined them 
with the ship's surgeon at his elbow. The girl's turn 
came. He asked her a sharply accented question, in 
the strange, meaningless tongue, each word seeming 
to be aimed and fired like a cutting barb. The ship's 
surgeon had disappeared momentarily. A sympa- 
thetic fellow voyageur hurried to the rescue and re- 
peated the question in French : 

'* Monsieur Vofjicier desire connattre votre nom, 
s*il vous plait, mademoiselle,^' he explained kindly. 

She started with a sudden shock. These were fa- 
miliar words she could comprehend, but the purport 
of the question smote her with terror. Her name ? 
The idea bewildered her. If she had ever had a 
name it was lost hopelessly in oblivion. 

The officer was firmly insistent. He was the type 
of petty official whose dignity brooks no trifling. He 
took himself very seriously and demanded that others 
should do likewise and with interest. Moreover, he 
was used to having wily foreigners of every breed 
and brand of infamy try to trick and outwit him and 
so elude the law. He regarded them all with im- 
placable suspicion. He repeated his question in such 
brutal tones of authority that the girl pulled herself 
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erect, looked fixedly into his steel-cold eyes as one 
hypnotized, and with tremendous effort, like a child 
that mechanically repeats a hard lesson, learned by 
heart, gasped the one word graven on her conscious- 
ness : 

"America I " 

Some one with a perverted sense of humor laughed 
boisterously. There was a low buzz of comment 
among that curious crowd to the effect that she was 
crazy. She had suddenly become the center of in- 
terest, the chief figure in a unique situation that 
promised to have exciting developments. 

The officer felt that he was being ridiculed by " the 
scum of the earth," the foreign immigrants whom 
he despised. His face flushed with anger. His 
manner became threatening and he used the ominous 
word " deportation " which conveyed an unmistak- 
able meaning and caused an obvious shudder to run 
through the bystanders who had grown suddenly 
silent. 

The unknown girl, a bit of human drift, as much a 
mystery to herself as to those brazenly curious 
strangers about her, had been hurled here through no 
choice of her own. She looked up appealingly into 
the officer's hard, bureaucratic face and because she 
was utterly hopeless, forlorn and beaten to earth, 
she crumpled up as though some vital force within 
her had snapped, and pressed her thin, shapely 
hands over her face. Her body quivered spasmod- 
ically, then was wracked by sobs. The storm had 
broken. She was doing the primitive thing that all 
women have done since Eve — weeping. In dcs- 
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peratlon she was using the universal language of 
tears which all mankind understands. 

Such scenes were always to be dreaded, for they 
were eminently disagreeable and demoralizing to dis- 
cipline. The officer's manner softened slightly, for 
even petty government officials are human under 
their uniforms, especially if the object of compassion 
is young and good looking. This girl was undeniably 
young, not more than twenty-two or three, and she 
had been beautiful, — she might even be beautiful 
again. The waxen pallor of her face, the haunting 
terror dilating her eyes into wild flashes that sug- 
gested insanity, and the drawn expression of tense 
waiting for an impending catastrophe, made her a 
creature not to be classed as normal. 

The ship's surgeon appeared from below. 

"What's the matter with this woman? Is she 
crazy? " the officer inquired of him. " You know 
the regulations, of course ? " 

The ship's surgeon was new in the trans-Atlantic 
service but he was a young man of experience and 
discretion. 

*' No," he answered, " she is not insane, — at least 
that is my diagnosis. I have seen many of these 
cases in Europe. They are not uncommon in the 
base hospitals and casualty clearing stations among 
soldiers after prolonged fighting in the trenches and 
noncombatants of besieged cities. The concussion 
of big shells and the subsequent shock do it. The 
patients sometimes suffer a complete lapse of mem- 
ory. Again it affects them in other ways, with deaf- 
ness, dumbness or blindness." 
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He could not resist the opportunity for this bit of 
professional erudition. 

*' This girl is the victbn of shock and God knows 
what else," he continued. *' She is an interesting 
case, — very. I believe, in time, with proper care 
and complete rest, she has a good chance to recover." 

"Who is she?" 

" I don't know. Probably a Belgian. She un- 
derstands French." 

*' Seems queer that you should have a passenger 
who is absolutely unknown." 

" Yes, it seems extraordinary, preposterous," 
agreed the surgeon, ** but almost anything is possible 
with the confusion now existing on the other side. I 
will tell you everything I can about her — which is 
practically nothing." 

" Wait until I look at your sick man," the officer 
said, ** then we'll talk about this poor, dumb crea- 
ture." 

There was a suspicious case of illness among the 
steerage passengers which made it necessary to hold 
the ship until the authorities could determine the na- 
ture of the disease. The officer spent some time 
with the ship's surgeon below. When they came on 
deck darkness had settled and the immigrants, hav- 
ing given up hope of landing that night, had crawled 
off to sleep and pray for the dawn of day upon the 
new land. 

The two men seated themselves comfortably, the 
surgeon passed his cigarette case to the officer and 
both smoked in silence for a few moments. The 
surgeon had just finished delivering a learned, tech- 
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nical and entirdy incomprehensible discourse upon 
certain diseases, the rarly symptoms of which were 
much alike. He had the failing common to many 
young professional men, of lecturing scientifically to 
uninterested laymen. The officer, who was by no 
means scientific, but, on the contrary, a business man 
concerned only with the concrete affairs of the day's 
work, was bored. To him the United States immi- 
gration laws were as sacred as the Ten Command- 
ments and the chief ambition of his life was to see 
that they were enforced. 

After a pause in which both inhaled the salt fresh- 
ness of the sea and listened to the low splash of 
waves lapping against the ship's side, the officer 
asked, with colloquial familiarity: 

" Well, Doc, what about that girl who don't re- 
member she's alive ? " 

'* As I told you," the surgeon began, " I know next 
to nothing. A mob besieged the ship for passage, — 
hundreds of ragged, panic stricken poor devils of ref- 
ugees, all clamoring wildly to fly. I did not see this 
girl come on board. Evidently some one brought 
her and left her. When the stewardess undressed 
her she found a little bag in her bosom, such as 
women carry, with her ticket and some money, — 
not a great deal, you understand, but enough to show 
that she was not a pauper. 

"Anything else?'* 

" There was some jewelry. Strange, old-fash- 
ioned stuff that might be heirlooms of nobility. 
Amongst it was a ring bearing a curious crest or coat- 
of-arms. Well, as I was about to say, when the 
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stewardess informed me of her condition we were out 
at sea. She was in a state of utter collapse. I ex- 
amined her and watched her carefully, and my diag- 
nosis was that she was the victim of shock. She had 
likely been in one of those besieged Belgian cities and 
the terror of the thing, exploding shells, fire, slaugh- 
ter and who can tell what outrage, brought her to 
this. It is pitiful, pitiful 1 " 

The surgeon was young and therefore uncon- 
sciously sentimental. 

** It would touch any man," he said with studied 
hardness of manner, *^ even a medical man and sci- 
entist like myself, used to every form of suffering, to 
see the wreck, — I might almost say the ghost, — of 
a beautiful young woman, evidently a lady, robbed 
of consciousness and everything in life dear to her, 
in an utterly helpless condition thrust out upon the 
mercy of the world." 

** How do you account for her presence on the 
ship?" 

** Probably some self-sacrificing relative or friend 
bought her passage and saw her safely to her berth. 
I can't explain it in any other way — " 

" Seems very improbable. How could she — " 
began the literal-minded and ever-suspicious officer. 

*' I don't give a damn whether it seems probable 
or improbable. It's so. Here she is. You can't 
dispute that. The whole world is in such a state of 
upheaval that the improbable is becoming the com- 
monplace. Only the miraculous is at all out of the 
ordinary. 

" As I told you I examined her. She was ex- 
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reoc tremely weak and in a comatose condition. Occa- 
U\ sionally she would go into a delirium calling aloud 
b and muttering incoherent sentences in French. Over 
ik and over she cried 'America,' as though that were 
lan: the one thing uppermost in her mind. I couldn't get 
4 much of her ravings but the drift of it all seemed to 
rti be some sort of plea for mercy and the despair of 
having lost some one or something that she could not 
on find. She has gradually grown quieter and to-day 
for the first time she has noticed things about her. 
id Once or twice on the voyage she looked at me terri- 
d fied as though she thou^t I would do her violence. 
fc To-day I determined to rouse her if possible, so I 
i grasped her firmly by the shoulder and cried * Amer- 
d ica ' in her ears again and again until I got a feeble 
flicker of responsiveness, then the stewardess and I 
got her on deck. The air seemed to revive her a lit- 
tle. Now the treatment in these cases — " 

" One minute. Doc. I don't care about the treat- 
ment. This isn't a clinic. That's your business. 
My business is to see that the regulations and the 
immigration laws are enforced. We may have to 
deport her." 

** Good God, man, I don't care a hang for your 
infernal regulations and immigration laws. This is 
a matter of common humanity. Where would you 
send her? To that hell over there? If you do, it 
will mean one of two things: death or incurable in- 
sanity." 

" The laws of the country must be enforced or 
we'd have the lame, halt, blind and criminal riff-raff 
of the whole world on our hands, — become a sort of 
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international refuse heap," said the officer augustly. 
" But this is not a matter for me to decide. I will 
detain her at Ellis Island until the case can be in- 
vestigated. Hold yourself in readiness to testify." 

" You will see that she is well taken care of? " 

" Lord, yes. You can see for yourself. Why, 
there are more Belgian Relief Societies than you can 
shake a stick at, with meddling old females butting in 
and pestering the soul out of us at every turn. It's 
a regular fad in N'York. They'll be on hand. 
You can't get away from 'em." 

The ship was ordered cleared. There was a 
mighty confusion and bustle of landing. The name- 
less girl was taken in charge by the young ship's sur- 
geon and the officer, and, between them, landed in 
the new world. 

Crowds of strange faces stared at her, some curi- 
ously and some with compassion. But most of them 
swept at her one desperately eager glance, then, 
mentally rejecting her, passed on to the next face 
and the next in search of some loved one. There 
were primitive cries of joy, savage guttural exclama- 
tions of disappointment and curses of rage, all min- 
gling incoherently and disjointedly. Out of that 
multivisaged, conglomerate and discordant mass ap- 
peared a woman, clad marvelously with medieval 
richness in flowing purple robes. In strange con- 
tradiction to her splendidly decorative dress, sug- 
gesting the paintings of Raphael or Leonardo da 
Vinci rather than the brutally ugly life of the docks 
of New York, she was evidently used to managing 
affairs. Her every movement expressed efficiency. 
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She spoke gravely, with quiet authority to the officer 
and the surgeon, then turned to the bewildered girl, 
taking her cold hand between both her own. She 
addressed her in French, saying : 

** Do not be afraid, child. You are with friends." 
And the girl, looking eagerly into the holy calm 
of her face, knew intuitively that she was safe. A 
sense of security, an unbounded trust in that b'^^utiful 
apparition of the Madonna of the wharves, 1 )Othed 
her shattered and bleeding nerves and through the 
world-darkness glimmered hope. 

She was led away to a pleasant, orderly building, 
dazzlingly clean and stripped of all but the essentials 
in the matter of furnishings, except for a geranium 
that flamed between white curtains in the window. 
In the peace of that quiet room, she melted into the 
delicious softness of a fresh bed, and, closing her 
tired eyes, drifted off again, into the vast, unchar- 
tered realm of oblivion. 



CHAPTER TWO 

Eight months had passed since the landing of the 
unknown girl who called herself " America." Dur- 
ing dim, intangible weeks she had merely existed, un- 
conscious of the fact that her fate quivered precari- 
ously in the balance while the mandatory powers 
considered whether or not she should be deported or 
permitted to remain. 

Before he sailed on his return voyage to Europe, 
the young ship's surgeon had given his profoundly 
pathological testimony, making the most of the op- 
portunity to display his professional astuteness and 
his recent wide experience in the hospitals abroad, to 
those less enlightened. Likewise the bureaucratic 
petty officer, contemptuously sweeping aside in- 
volved and ensnaring hypothetical questions, preen- 
ing his official feathers in the glorious contempla- 
tion of the immigration laws and regulations, 
prompted by some human inconsistency, changed 
suddenly and espoused her cause. 

But her most indefatigable champion and friend 

was the tall, noble-looking woman in flowing purple 

who first greeted her at the docks. It seemed that 

every one about Ellis Island, on the ships at anchor, 

around the wharves, in the immigration offices and 

the tribunals knew her. They not only knew her 

but they respected her. She commanded attention 

i8 
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primarily because her picturesquely unique medieval 
costume, the classical beauty of her face and the 
tall, majestic proportions of her body appealed to 
the senses; but far more potent than this, was a 
subtle, spiritual quality in her personality, which 
had the peculiar psychological effect of exacting 
from all classes an involuntary tribute of rever- 
ence. As she passed, the sweating, brawling, blas- 
pheming, horse-beating teamsters; the hardened 
longshoremen and wharf-rats; the cynical officials 
used to making short shift of human misery; swal- 
lowed their curses, and checked their cruelty for a 
moment as though in deference to holiness. 

The work of this woman was among girls of all 
nations and creeds; girls who had rebelled against 
the tyranny of narrow, stupid parents and fled, pre- 
cariously, into the dazzling snare of the city; girls 
struggling to express their undirected energy which 
is at once a potentiality and a peril; girls without 
mothers and friends. All girls who needed help 
were hers. She was a universal mother, — the 
mother of ♦he motherless whose generosity was large 
enough to condone and whose love was great enough 
for all. To the world she was known as Sister 
Constance though she belonged to no sectarian order. 
She was too vitally individual a factor in the dynamic 
affairs of life as it actually exists with its chastening 
sin, its splendid temptations filled with infinite pos- 
sibilities of defeat or triumph, and the ultimate sub- 
limity of self-sacrifice, to be circumscribed by cast or 
creed or man-made canons. Her work, like her 
costume, was unique. She was the head of an en- 
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dowed home, — not an institution, please Godl — 
where young women found their vocations and pre- 
pared intelligently for the exacting business of the 
world; a kind of half-way house between youthful 
dreams and their mature dissolution. 

Sister Constance had taken in charge the mysteri- 
ous waif cast up by the seas as it were, an elfin, elu- 
sive creature with no more tangible past than a new- 
born baby ; had fed her starved body and nursed her 
back to physical health and the full consciousness of 
being. After the decree was handed down, suffering 
her to remain in the United States of America until 
such possible time as a duly accredited parent or 
guardian might justly claim her, she took up her 
abode at Sister Constance's home up the Hudson 
River. 

The place was peaceful, full of serene, mild beauty 
and colored with the mellowness of old romance. 
Near by Rip Van Winkle had taken his fabled sleep 
and an atmosphere of dreamy somnolence still 
brooded over the soft, symmetrical green surge of 
the hills, the broad, placid flow of the river and the 
ancient, shadow-we&ving trees. If it were possible 
to measure distance by years instead of miles, this 
was a good; round century and more removed from 
the rush and roar of traffic, the frenzied, neck-to-neck 
competition, the garish glare and bizarre modernity 
of the great seething city of New York. The 
building was a relic of Colonial days, a fine example 
of that severely simple type of architecture. From 
the cavernous cellar, an underground passage led 
to the river, — a passage which tradition said had 
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been used by the soldiers of General Washington. 
There were those who went farther and whispered, 
— always with a decorous show of incredulity, — 
that the ghosts of those old patriots still paced, in 
phantom files, to and fro from the river, faithful 
sentinels even in death, standing guard through 
eternity. 

Here the eight successive months of the girl's 
new life unfolded. Her situation was unparalleled. 
She was at once a woman and a child. She was dif- 
ferent from all other living creatures about her. 
She had no past! She was alone and utterly de- 
tached. And she was a foreigner. 

A strange sympathy, — a kind of tacit intimacy, — 
had grown up between this shy, strange girl and Sis* 
ter Constance, the authoritative head of the house, 
the queen of that domain who ordinarily held herself 
aloof. There was something irresistibly appealing 
to this woman, about the mysterious stranger, the 
clinging, frightened creature with the look of a 
hunted thing, the beauty and the delicate hands of 
an offspring of noble blood, and the unbounded love 
and trust of a child alone in the dark. 

Because the girl trusted and depended upon her 
absolutely, she told Sister Constance her troubles. 
It was one day when they sat alone together on a 
rustic bench under the lacy elms, among flaming 
flower-beds. 

'* What is the matter? Arc you unhappy? " Sis- 
ter Constance asked, looking her full in the eyes and 
laying a large, firm hand on the girl's bowed head. 
** Tell me the truth." 
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There was something eloquently lonely about the 
slim, nymph-like figure. She seemed to be a kind 
of ethereal dream-child, to be protected tenderly 
from the brunt of a cruel world. And this curious 
isolation was emphasized by the loud, clamorous 
cries of the other girls, a community in themselves, 
as they romped and played. 

" It is something in my heart," the girl answered 
after awhile. " I am deef'r-ront. I am what they 
call Foreign. I have not the past. I am — I am 
not the American! '* 

Her voice broke and tears streamed from her 
dusky, deep, unfathomable eyes, down her cheeks 
where the color was just beginning to bloom again 
like spring flowers. 

Sister Constance understood. 

'* Child," she said, gently, " to be an American is 
not the accident of being born within the boundaries 
of the United States. No one is more than nomi- 
nally born an American. That does not really count. 
To be an American is the achievement of the ideal 
of Democracy. Do you understand me? I think 
not. But you will understand when the test comes, 
as it must inevitably sometime. By that test, what- 
ever form of self-sacrifice the crucible that separates 
the spirit from the baser self may assume, you will 
earn the right to be an American or fail forever. 
The child born in Patagonia or Timbuktu has within 
him the potentialities of an American. We must win 
or lose our Americanism on the greatest of all battle 
fields, — our own conscience." 

The girl repeated these inspirational words over 
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and over until she knew them by heart. They 
brought hope. They placed her on an equal level 
with the other girls who regarded her frankly as an 
alien and therefore a creature of a different species. 
And she resolved that she would win the right to be 
an American. Through whatever test it might 
come, at the price of her dearest hope, her happiness, 
her life, she would achieve the ideal of Americanism. 

In spite of the comfort of Sister Constance's 
words, Meri still felt that she was not one with the 
girls. No matter how different from each other 
they might be as individuals, they had one bond in 
common. That was their past. She had none and 
therein lay the insuperable barrier between them and 
her. She even lacked a name such as normal human 
beings have bestowed upon them as their rightful 
heritage. She supplied this want by insisting reso- 
lutely upon calling herself America, an eccentricity 
good-naturedly tolerated. But the name, being pon- 
derous for intimate, every day communication, by a 
process of syllabic elimination was abbreviated first 
to ** Merica," then " Meri." Soon every one knew 
her only as Meri and the sprightly sound of it suited 
as though she had been born with it. 

When she learned enough English to understand 
the exuberant flow of her companions' conversation, 
she realized more painfully her limitations. She 
followed their plans for the future eagerly but in- 
variably they reverted in one way or another to the 
past. Then she was no longer of them. The po- 
tentialities of To-morrow were, however, the sub- 
ject most vital to them all. Several, more practical 
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than imaginative, expected to go to work in ammu- 
nition plants where the pay was high and workers 
always in demand on account of the war; to some the 
department stores were promising fields of endeavor ; 
stenography had its champions and a few of the ro- 
mantic type with aspirations towards personal 
beauty, wished to become moving picture stars or 
cabaret entertainers. These various paths, no mat- 
ter how different, all ended in one ultimate goal, — 
the finding of the Man. 

Meri listened in absorbed silence as each one un- 
folded her dierished plan. 

'* What are you going to be, Meri? " a future idol 
of the screen inquired with a studied roll of her fine 
large eyes. 

Meri looked up quickly. Her cheeks flushed. 
Her lips quivered. Her whole demeanor became in- 
tense, as she said, half-reluctantly, with the manner 
of one divulging a cherished secret : 

" I want to be an American. To — achieve • — 
Americanism." 

To achieve Americanism! Some one snickered. 
What did the strange, shy, unfathomable stranger 
mean ? The girls exchanged amused glances. The 
Queen of the Movies raised her finely penciled eye- 
brows to register the stage expression of artistic sur- 
prise. Meri was always puzzling and difficult of an- 
alysis; — "queer," in the vernacular of the girls. 
She was absolutely unaccountable in her proclivities : 
peculiarities charitably ascribed to her exotic origin 
and her lack of " bringing up." 

As a matter of fact, none of them understood 
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her. None of them plumbed the depths of her soul. 
None of them realized, in their shallow self-com- 
plaisancy, that she was a more complex, highly 
organized creature than themselves. Then, too, she 
was hypersensitive and timid with something of a 
wild, elusive quality, like the birds, that made her 
mysterious and unapproachable. No one knew her 
but Sister Constance, Nicolo Lodico, the gardener, 
and Madame Pompadour, the dignified, white An- 
gora cat, whose leg Meri had set and tended until 
it was well. She was invariably occupied with a 
lost fledgling, a wounded animal or some creature 
in need of petting and care. Her fund of affection 
was seeking an outlet. This tenderness for the 
weak and a passion for flowers were her two chief 
characteristics. 

Her love of the soil kept her much in the garden, 
the sacred precincts of which were ruled over des- 
potically by Nicolo Lodico, a small, swarthy, sun- 
dried and egotistical Italian. At first his little, rest- 
less eyes looked upon her with suspicion. He re- 
garded her as an ignorant and presumptuous inter- 
loper, of the inferior female sex, utterly demoraliz- 
ing to the established order of the vegetable kingdom 
over which he reigned. Often, as he worked, he 
cursed euphoniously in Italian under his higiily 
spiced garlic breath, intruders both feminine and 
reptilian in his Eden. 

But there was something indefinably and persis- 
tently appealing about Men's slender, young figure 
as she bent eagerly over the flower beds; about her 
wistful face, with the great, luminous, dark, wonder- 
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ing eyes; the lips that had a way of falling apart 
slightly, as though breathlessly waiting for some- 
thing, — who could say what? — the fine pointed 
chin and the red surge of color that occasionally 
inundated her ivory skin. She had a trick, perhaps 
accidental and perhaps deliberate, of wearing a gay 
ribbon to bind her turbulently curling hair, or a 
crimson rose in her bosom, that appealed to Nicolo's 
color-loving Latin heart. And as much as he 
hated to admit it, she possessed a magical skill with 
plants. 

" It ees witha da flower, lika eet ees witha da 
peopla," he philosophised, wisely nodding his dis- 
heveled head, " day know dare fran' alright, you 
bat!'' 

Perhaps it was true. In any event they grew and 
flourished and bloomed gorgeously under the watch- 
ful care of Meri. And after the passing of Nicolo's 
first resentment of an Eve in his paradisal garden, a 
violent reaction set in and he found himself waiting 
eagerly, frenziedly, for her coming, though he made 
an elaborate and studied show of professional in- 
tolerance, listened with contemptuous scorn to her 
timid suggestions and ended by adopting them, al- 
ways explaining in vindication of his superior skill, 
that they were original inspirations of his own. So 
it was about the fountain and the bird bath. There 
was a little spring up the hill. Meri enthusiastically 
proposed that Nicolo pipe it down to the garden and 
make a fountain where the birds could drink and 
bathe. She knew of a new nest where the large- 
crawed, scrawny-winged young robins were just hav- 
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ing their first lessons in flying. There were multi- 
tudes of others, of course, in the huge elm trees, the 
hedges and even the intimate neighborhood of the 
porches. Nicolo shrugged his spare shoulders dis- 
approvingly. He was a gardener, not an ornitholo- 
gist. The birds would " maka da dirt " ; they would 
also " eata da cherry, by Gar." They would cor- 
rupt the whole ancient institution of gardening I 
Nevertheless, he piped the water, and the fountain 
and bird bath were built. And to all the admirers 
who came, Nicolo said: 

'^ I have long time plan dees for da poor, littla 
bird, so pretta, so small, so shy: — but I gotta so 
mucha da work witha dam vegetable an' dam flower, 
I jus' now gotta da time." 

Meri liked him. He seemed to have some bond 
in common with her. What was it? His fero- 
cious love for the soil which led him to talk to her 
interminably, uttering rhapsodic praise of asparagus 
beds, new lettuce and potential peas? Was it this 
that made him seem to understand her, or could it 
be, — she was breathless with excitement at the idea, 
— that he had no Past ? 

She determined to ask him. One day when they 
were busy planting seeds and the hour seemed to be 
ripe for confidences, she ventured, tentatively : 

** Nicolo, — you came from over there, — across 
the seas? " 

She nodded her head toward the east. 

" Aha 1 " he replied. " Sicily in Italia. You 
know Italia? " 

'* Well," she persisted, the words coming slowly, 
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"do you remember, Nicolo? Have you the — 
the Past? '' 

" Remember? Sure. By gosh, I no forgetta. 
An'," he added haughtily, " I ain't gota anating to 
hide, you bat your life. No 1 I am poor an' I work 
verra hard in da vinyard in Sicily an' da garden of 
reech, high-tone, sama here. Nicolo Lodico ees 
hones' man." 

Meri worked in silence for awhile. 

" I am tired, Nicolo," she said limply. " I will 
go now." 

She went to her room and clasped her hands 
tightly over her aching heart. 

^' Mon Dieul Mon Dieuf she moaned aloud. 
**Why must it be so? Even Nicolo, he knows! 
He has his Pasff And I — I — of the whole world 
have nothing but to-day. / am all alone/ " 

Madame Pompadour rubbed against her and 
purred. Her pale green eyes, looking up, were 
clear as polished jade. Doubtless if she could speak, 
she, too, would have her memories of moonlit roofs 
and fences, nocturnal rendezvous, unidentified loves 
and litters of kittens. 

For Meri alone the Past was sealed. Frequently 
as she knelt over the fecund earth, face to face with 
a newly opened flower, at once fleeting in its indi- 
vidual hour of life and ancient in the perpetuation 
of its type; or as she passed along a dim path, heavy 
with monkish shadows, lighted now and again by a 
penetrating ray of sun that slanted through densely 
leaved branches, keen and direct as a divine finger 
pointing from the sky, she was half conscious of a 
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mirage-like memory of other flowers blooming in 
ancient, unidentified gardens; of other woodland 
paths penetrating the hush and the brooding gloom 
of other forests spread darkly beneath sun-enshrined, 
eternally blue skies. But the impression, or mem- 
ory, or fancy, whichever it might be, was fleeting and 
detached and left her more mystified. The com- 
panionable trees, the sweetly insinuating flowers, the 
vibrant silence, all seemed to be striving to give her 
some cue which melted vainly into thin air. Many 
times in the solitude she stood upon a quaint little 
bridge of rustic design that spanned a pretty, harm- 
less cleft in the swarded opulence of the well-ordered 
hills, within full view of the silver sheen of the river, 
and tried with all her strength of concentration to 
recreate that vanished past. Back through the 
months she retraced her way to the day when the 
voice called out of universal emptiness : " Amer- 
ica 1 " Then she stopped baflled. It was as though 
she were groping in blind darkness, beating fren- 
ziedly against an impenetrable stone wall to which 
there was no vulnerable point, however small. 

So it was when she watched the river with its 
pageant of passing ships, — ships starting on their 
precarious voyage across the sea; ships that had 
made the voyage safely and were just landing with 
their burdens of men and women, beaten but not 
hopeless, for whom the die was irrevocably cast, and 
the future staked on the new land. The contempla- 
tion of those ships always brought back vividly the 
remembrance of her landing; the doubt, the horrible 
mystery and the futile longing to penetrate the past 
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that had dropped like a vast, black curtain on her 
memory. 

After her solitary wanderings along the shore of 
the river, struggling with the riddle she could never 
solve, bewildered by the engulfing emptiness of her 
identity, it was a relief to turn back to the simple 
reality of the garden, her special province of activity, 
where the new crocuses had just burst through the 
dark, loamy earth, daffodils were lifting their golden 
trumpets like heralds of the spring and the mag- 
nolias were massed with waxen white, budding 
flowers, exhaling a heavy fragrance. 

One afternoon Meri returned from a long, intro- 
spective walk and passed under the thick branches of 
the elms into the garden. Spring was in the air. 
The mingled odours of rich mold, of grassy damp- 
ness and early flowers fell upon her nostrils with the 
narcotic sweetness of some strange, oriental incense. 
The birds were building in the ancient trees, amidst 
a jubilee of caroling. A scarlet tanager flashed his 
brilliant plumage like a rocket in its flight. Grad- 
ually happiness came to Meri; the primitive joy of 
living. She breathed deeply, stretched her arms 
wide in a pagan gesture of all embracing nature love 
and, humming in her sweet, high-lilting voice that 
blended with the bird notes, she started to work. 

She was bending over a hyacinth bed. She was 
quite alone and entirely absorbed in her task. From 
a distance came the tempered shouts of the other 
girls as they played games and frolicked over sunlit 
lawns. As she raised her eyes for a moment she 
saw, coming towards her, the tall, purple-robed figure 
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of Sister Constance. This was an unusual circum- 
stance at that hour. Besides, Sister Constance had 
been absent in New York for several days and Meri 
did not know she had returned. Meri rose to smile 
and wave her hand. 3he always smiled in the pres- 
ence of '' la mere en pourpre^ as she called her 
foster mother, — smiled unconsciously because she 
was happy. Sister Constance waved her hand in re- 
turn as she swept up the gravel path, between rows 
of blossoming hyacinths of white and lavender, satu- 
rating the warm, humid air with their perfume. She 
was perfectly placed in that environment. Meri 
always thought of her with hyacinths about her, as 
though there were a subtle affinity between her and 
those flowers. 

Sister Constance smiled a greeting, took Meri's 
hand in hers, seated herself on a rustic bench beneath 
the druidic elms and drew Meri down beside her. 
This was unprecedented. Sister Constance was not 
demonstrative. She scrupulously preserved about 
herself an atmosphere of reserve. Now she was 
breathing quickly from fast walking or excitement, 
her cheeks were flushed and her eyes shone. Meri 
looked at her curiously, half fearfully. She had 
never seen la mere en pqurpre agitated before. Al- 
ways she seemed to have the infinite, unassailable 
calm of the angels. 

'* Well, how are you, my little Meri? " Sister Con- 
stance asked quickly. " What have you been do- 
ing?" 

Meri pointed with pride to the hyacinth and tulip 
beds, explaining in English of increasing fluency, in 
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a musical, wonderfully modulated voice, how she and 
Nicolo were planning to extend the beds and put in 
new varieties of bulbs so there would be a greater 
wealth of hyacinths. Sister Constance was pleased. 
Meri listened with the delight of a child to her words 
of praise. She wished for nothing more than to 
please the beloved mere en pourpre. 

Sister Constance laughed, a trifle nervously. 

"Tell me more about the flowers, Meri. You 
love them? Very dearly? And you are happy, 
aren't you ? " 

It seemed as though she would talk or make Meri 
talk to gain a respite. An inexplicable restraint had 
sprung up between them. Meri was sensitive. She 
looked at her benefactress searchingly out of wide, 
luminous eyes. There was a silence. Sister Con- 
stance understood the unspoken question. 

" My child," she said, " do you realize that you 
have been with me eight months,— two-thirds of a 
year?" 

** Yes, I know. I never forget. I watch the 
ships on the river, coming and going always. They 
make me always to remember. I cannot forget." 

She looked inquiringly into Sister Constance's face 
as a worshiper might gaze up at a patron saint. She 
.was trembling slightly and her slender hands were 
tightly clasped. She tried very hard to control her 
fear. Had the hour which she dreaded, finally 
come? In the nature of transitory existence she 
knew that her present happiness could not last. 
Were the girls not always planning for the time of 
their liberation, or dismissal? This sojourn was a 
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precious, fleeting thing, as all things beautiful and 
ideal must be. 

" There has been a wonderful change in you dur- 
ing that time," Sister Constance continued. " You 
were just a poor, little ghost, half starved; com- 
pletely shattered. Do you remember? And now 
look at you 1 " 

Her expression was full of pride as she surveyed 
the girl. There had truly been a transformation. 

Meri's emaciated, waxen appearance was gone. 
Her fine skin that had been colorless as old ivory, 
quickened with red blood so the surge of bright 
color glowed in her rounded cheeks and full lips like 
crimson peonies and her eyes had lost their expres- 
sion of impending tragedy. It would have been 
difficult to tell the color of those peculiar, dark, 
haunting eyes. At first glance they seemed to be 
brown, or possibly hazel, but suddenly from the un- 
fathomable depths of them, topaz lights gleamed, as 
when peering into a deep, still pool, impenetrable 
with shadows, one suddenly discovers the golden 
flash of reflected sunbeams. So they seemed as they 
looked from under long, black lashes into the heart 
of Sister Constance. 

"Do you remember earlier than that, — before 
you left Europe, I mean?" Sister Constance ques- 
tioned. It was the first time in many months, — 
since the very beginning, in fact, — that they had 
spoken together upon this tacitly forbidden subject. 

A look of pain crossed Meri's mobile face. She 
became pale. Her slender, white fingers fumbled 
nervously in her lap. 
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" No. No,— nothing at all. I remember noth- 
ing. I only began to live the day I landed in Amer- 
ica." 

When she could not adequately express herself in 
words, she had a way of extending both hands, palms 
upward in a quaint little gesture, as though offering 
everything within herself unreservedly, tilting up her 
little, finely molded chin in an unconsciously aristo- 
cratic pose, and beaming in a downward angle the 
glory of her eyes. 

" It is as though you were re-bom." 

*' Re-born? Yes I That is it I That is wonder- 
ful. I am re-born 1 " she exclaimed with sudden en- 
thusiasm. 

** Listen to me, dear," Sister Constance said 
gravely. " Do you not sometimes feel lonely for 
your own people? Even if you cannot remember 
them individually, does your heart not yearn for a 
mother, a father, brothers and sisters, — your own 
flesh and blood? " 

" Nol " Meri answered passionately. " I do not 
know them. I do not care. You are all of them in 
one, — the mother of my re-birth. I want only you, 
you. . . . You I — Only to be near you, — very 
close to you, — in this beautiful place ! " 

She had slid limply down on her knees before the 
royal-robed figure, her arms resting on Sister Con- 
stance's lap, her great, lambent eyes burning up into 
the older woman's face. In spite of her effort at 
self-discipline, her intensely emotional Latin nature 
had broken down her artificial reserve and the primi- 
tive Meri was struggling, grappling with fate. 
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Sister Constance smoothed back the loose, curling 
hair from the girl's white forehead and there was a 
potency in her firm touch that soothed the surging 
storm in Meri's heart. With a great effort, pausing 
frequently to control the gasp which broke her voice, 
Meri said : 

" Please to tell me — the truth — everything. I 
must know." 

" There has been an inquiry for a missing girl who 
answers to your description. I know very little yet 
except that the girl who is being searched for disap- 
peared just about the time you left Europe." 

** Some one is searching for me, now? This min- 
ute? My people? Can they take me away from 
you and make me go back — over — over there? '' 

In obvious agony she pointed east towards the salt 
blue immensity of the sea. 

" Someone is searching for a lost girl, dear, but 
whether it is you or not I cannot say. If you should 
be the person and your own family demanded it, you 
would have to go. What else could you do ? Please 
do not get excited and distress yourself. This may 
all blow over. We cannot tell. But I had to pre- 
pare you. To-morrow two men, one a lawyer and 
the other a Belgian officer, are coming to see you and 
talk to you. 

** Remember, Meri, we all have our big life prob- 
lems, that we must solve, alone. There is no out- 
side help. No star to guide us. We must listen to 
our own soul, — and save it, if we can." 

Meri laid her head on Sister Constance's lap in 
complete surrender. 
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" Listen to me, Meri," the even voice continued. 
" I will tell you something that may help you in your 
great trial. 

** When I was very young, I joined an order of the 
sisterhood. It was ascetic and very, very far away 
from the world of realities. For years I found 
peace in the quiet conmiunity, teaching young girls, 
working among flowers and praying, always praying. 
Then one day came an awakening. It was spring in 
my soul. The life that had been holy so long as I 
believed in it, became a mockery and a desecration 
when my reason had renounced it as selfish and arti- 
ficial. That which was righteous yesterday, was in- 
famous to-day. Yet I was caught there, snared by 
bonds of my own voluntary making. Should I stay 
on, chained by an empty vow, the finality of which I 
had not realized; hiding hypocritically under my 
habit, — a living lie? Or should I confess every- 
thing and go back out into the world? After one 
has chosen and through years of association built up 
ties that tighten and bind and gall, it is hard to break 
them. I chose to go. It was very difficult. It took 
all my courage and strength to bear the ordeal, but 
I did it by the grace of God. By that act of eman- 
cipation I stirred up prejudices and hatreds as old 
as the race and I felt their potent bitterness about me, 
fighting me, opposing me. But I knew I was right. 
The knowledge of that is everything. It is hard 
to bear the battle of other conflicting wills, but that is 
as nothing to the battle of one's own spirit. When 
that is won, the victory is supreme. 

" I followed my intuition and came here where I 
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could be a vital factor in the dynamic world forces 
that are shaping human destinies every day, every 
hour; where I could be free to get at the hundreds 
and thousands of young girls adrift, who need me, 
and mother theni all. That was my creative work, 
to build the character of women, and I knew it. But 
it cost more to gain it than anyone will ever realize. 

" Think of this, dear, and remember that I have 
had my problem as you are having yours. I would 
help you if I could, but I cannot. You must fight it 
out alone. Now, I will leave you. God bless you, 
my child." 

She pressed her arms tightly, protectingly around 
Meri, kissed her full upon her scarlet lips, her 
cheeks, her forehead, and then the regal, purple 
figure, tall and strong and free, vanished down the 
gravel path between rows of waxen hyacinths. 

When twilight fell Meri was still seated beneath 
the elm tree, staring fixedly with inverted gaze at the 
drama of her life. She ate no supper. No one dis- 
turbed her. Her solitude and self-conmiunion were 
unbroken. 

Towards evening she rose and started off down 
a path along the river. It was that time when a 
hush falls upon the world; when the last hours of 
day compose themselves into infinite serenity and 
we come suddenly face to face with ourselves. The 
river thrilled with silvery lights shimmering out of 
the prevailing grey, then vanishing dully. The ships 
of many lands lay at anchor, — their short twilight 
hour of peace, each pregnant with potentialities for 
multitudes of human beings. Meri looked at them 
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and tried to imagine herself on board one, being 
swept away across the sea, back there, to the cata- 
clysmic horror beyond the horizon. Not one single, 
definite memory shaped itself out of the chaotic past, 
yet, nevertheless, she suffered poignantly the fright- 
ful shock, the blind terror, caused by an unknown 
catastrophe. She would die for Sister Constance, 
she told herself heroically; she would unquestion- 
ingly and with unquestioning obedience do anything of 
her bidding save one only. She would not go back to 
the Unknown Horror. Never. She lifted her eyes 
to the heavens with absolute conviction of right. 
Her resolution was unalterable. Had not her wise 
mere en pourpre herself said that we must all solve 
our problem alone? Had she not chosen in solitary 
travail of spirit the course that was right yet seemed 
to be wrong to the prejudiced and bigoted who did 
not understand? With this exalted example to in- 
spire her she found strength to choose her destiny. 
By the light, sometimes faint and trembling, some- 
times potent as a beacon which burns on the altar of 
the soul, she saw her way. 

Meri turned quickly, raised her head, which had 
drooped with indecision, accelerated her loitering 
footsteps to a brisk walk and returned to the build- 
ing. Supper was long since over. The lights were 
out in all the rooms save that of Sister Constance 
and the dim ray of a lantern in the hall. 

She knocked timidly at the door and waited for 
the low, deep voice which called : 

" Come 1 " 
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Sister Constance was seated by a table where a 
shaded lamp burned with mellowed golden radiance. 
The soft, diffused light fell over her handsome face, 
over the book in her strong hands and touched the 
flowing purple of her robes, picking out in the rich 
textile subtle, unguessed shades. 

She laid down the book, looked inquiringly at the 
girl and motioned her to a chair. 

" It is late, ma chere mere en pourpre** Meri said, 
a trifle conscience-stricken. ** You have been waiting 
for me? " 

" Yes, child." 

" I have done as you said," Meri continued slowly, 
her slender, tapering fingers twining in and out 
amongst each other, ** I have been alone with my 
soul. I have solved my problem. Whatever I do 
you will know it is because in my heart I am sure 
it is right." 

She struck her palpitating breast with her hand. 

** God bless you, dear. Now go to bed and sleep. 
All will be well," answered Sister Constance. 

** May I kiss you? " asked Meri. 

Sister Constance folded the girl in her arms, 
looked full into her eyes and kissed her long and lin- 
geringly on the lips. 

Meri passed into her own little room. She 
glanced about swiftly at the four encompassing and 
immaculate walls, and at each familiar object. That 
small chamber which had been the silent witness of 
her struggles, her sorrows, her joys, her mental and 
spiritual birth throes, seemed to possess the person- 
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ality of an intimate, trusted friend. She paused only 
a moment, then went to work resolutely, packing a 
few trifling necessities, her jewels, and her one most 
treasured keepsake, — a picture of Sister Constance. 

She waited until the whole house lay in the thrall 
of sleep. Then she wrote a note, rather laboriously, 
pausing now and again for a word or an unfamiliar 
construction ; folded and directed it and laid it on her 
unused pillow. Silently as a phantom she slipped 
down the stairs through the corridor, half expecting 
to meet one of the ghostly sentinels of Washington's 
army, and out into the refuge of the night. Some- 
thing touched her. She started with a stifled cry. 
It was Madame Pompadour, rubbing against her 
feet, looking up with emerald eyes burning the night, 
and purring softly a long farewell. 

The faint starlight touched her pale face as she 
stood for a moment on the veranda, then flitted away 
among the lacy shadows of the elms faintly stirring, 
a shadow among the shadows, detached, adrift, 
alone. 

Next morning when Sister Constance came to look 
for Meri she found the note on the pillow. It said : 

'' Chere mere en pourpre: — 

" I have chosen. I must go out into the world. 
I cannot return to that hell over there. . . . 

" You would not have it so if you but understand. 
If I stay in my dear home with you it will only make 
you trouble. I am one of the hunted, like the wild 
things. That is why I go alone in the night. Do 
not try to find me. You will be always in my heart. 
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And do not fear for me. / am going to achieve the 
ideal of Democracy,* — Americanism. I am going 
to win the right to be an American! 

'* Devotedly your 

" Meri." 



CHAPTER THREE 

Face to face with the world, Meri took stock of 
her resources. They were obviously few. She 
could sew. She could garden. She could speak 
enough unembellished, elementary English to make 
herself understood in the ordinary intercourse of 
simple life. That was all. Systematically, she went 
over the various plans for the future that she had 
heard the girls discuss, hoping to discover in them 
some suggestion that she might adopt in her extrem- 
ity, for she must immediately find the means of earn- 
ing her living. Out of all those impractical and 
vainly foolish speculations, there was just one that 
seemed to offer a possible chance. That was the 
least attractive, — work in the munition plants. 

In those periods of receptive absorption at the 
home, no small detail had escaped her, except some- 
times, when she did not understand a key word, or a 
bit of idiomatic construction. She had learned from 
the girls the location of some of the plants, for the 
frequent explosions caused them to be a topic of con- 
stant conversation. She knew also, that because of 
the enormous increase in production caused by the 
war in Europe, they were in need of many new work- 
ers, — a large percentage of whom were women. 
And as though in response to her need, she found in 

the columns of a New York paper, a small advertise- 

42 
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ment for young women between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-seven to work in an ammunition plant in 
New Jersey. She was eligible so far as she could 
judge. She must surely be past nineteen but she was 
certain that she could not be so old as twenty-seven ! 
That seemed to her to be a preposterous age. She 
made up her mind to apply for such a position at 
once. 

The unused fund she had brought to this country 
in her bosom, which Sister Constance had long ago 
exchanged for her into coin of the realm, " in case 
of emergency or urgent need," as she put it, was suf- 
ficient to pay her way and keep her for several days. 
This was the source of her independence. 

Animated by the tremendous stimulus of excite- 
ment which gave her the semblance of courage, fight- 
ing down the driving fear of relentless pursuit, and 
the instinctive shrinking from contact with the world, 
in the character of a suppliant for work, she pre- 
sented herself at the plant. 

There were many others gathered there before 
her ; a long, straggling line of men and women, some 
tense with anxiety, others flippantly gay, as though 
they considered the matter a gamble, — merely a 
new dealing of the cards in the eternal game of fate. 

After a long while Meri was admitted into a small 
office where a person whom she heard described as 
" the boss " was seated, passing judgment upon those 
who filed in one by one. 

He was a strong, athletic, blond man between 
twenty-five and thirty, somewhat above the average 
height, broad shouldered and steel hard with steady 
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manual labor. His head was covered with a thick 
shock of light, waving hair which never lay quite 
smooth but started up belligerently. His features 
were fairly even but too ruggedly hewn to be hand- 
some according to the generally accepted standards 
of classical beauty. His eyes were blue. What 
one noticed about them was not their color nor the 
fact that they were deep set under a heavy forehead, 
but their steady, analytical gaze, that seemed to be 
as penetrating and merciless as an x-ray. His skin 
was of the healthy, ruddy type that is evidence of 
fresh air, good health and red-blood corpuscles. A 
small, blond moustache, closely cropped, accentuated 
his youth in contradiction to its purpose, for in his 
capacity he wished to appear mature and hard. Be- 
neath this inconsequential moustache was clearly out- 
lined a firm mouth, a square chin and jaw that plainly 
indicated he was a person of doggedly uncompromis- 
ing determination. His grey flannel shirt was left 
open at the throat, revealing a powerful neck and 
chest. 

Meri palpitated before this individual of author- 
ity. Her fate rested absolutely with him. She was 
awed at his tremendous power and he looked very 
remotely aloof and detached from the common herd 
of mortals as he sat immobile, intrenched behind a 
cold, polished desk, accepting or rejecting applicants, 
shattering hopes or meting out salvation as he saw 
fit, in his discriminating judgment. At first he did 
not appear to notice her. It was indeed a trivial in- 
cident, — one more lined up for inspection. She felt 
hopelessly insignificant. After all what did it mat- 
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ter in the inexorable scheme of things, whether or 
not one unidentified atom of humanity found a place 
in the world, or was hurled back into the chaos from 
which she unaccountably emerged? Her high- 
keyed nervous courage was gone and she was weakly 
impotent and unstrung in the sudden reaction. If 
she could, she would have turned and fled without 
voicing her plea. 

Then the big, powerful man behind the desk, hav- 
ing finished making a note in a leisurely manner, 
faced about and flashed at her his searching, analyti- 
cal gaze. 

In a perfunctory and mechanical way, like one who 
has learned a thing by heart and repeats it imper- 
sonally from habit, he asked her certain questions 
which she answered confusedly, miserably conscious 
that she was appearing at her worst and must be sui- 
cidally destroying her every chance. 

** No experience," the voice of her interlocutor 
echoed dispassionately. " Age ? " 

" Twenty-one," she answered resolutely, raising 
her head defiantly, setting her lips hard, and twining 
her delicate, white, tapering fingers in the obvious 
effort to conceal the deception. 

" Name ? " the inexorable man inquired relent- 
lessly, biting his lip. It seemed as though he were 
cruelly bent on ferreting out every secret of her ex- 
istence. 

** America," she answered slowly and very dis- 
tinctly, pronouncing every syllable so there could be 
no ambiguity or mistake. " America ! " 

The young man paused. A curious, quizzical ex- 
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pression crossed his face, and with his big right hand 
he smoothed back his unruly light leonine mane. 
Then a remarkable thing happened. He smiled. 
That smile illuminated his face, — transfigured it; 
his coldly piercing eyes twinkled and danced with sup- 
pressed mirth; his hard lips curved upward at the 
corners, showing glittering rows of white, even teeth, 
and the type of superior American working man 
became suddenly a person of unguessed potenti- 
alities. 

Meri found herself smiling responsively, not be- 
cause she was amused but because it was infectious. 

" And the last name? " he questioned, in the same 
business-like hire-or-fire tone. 

** None," she murmured, the momentary smile 
vanishing from her blanched and anxious face. 
** There is no other name. Only America." 

His eyes became searching again, burning into her 
innermost consciousness like blue vitriol, as though 
trying to penetrate the deepest recesses of her soul. 

" Of course, if you do not wish to tell, — " he re- 
marked sceptically, " I cannot force you. That is 
your privilege. Your nationality, please?*' 

" An American.'* 

"Not native?" 

'* I remember no other country. I have no other 
allegiance. I know and love only America." 

Such was Meri's account of herself. A moment 
of terrible suspense followed. 

The young foreman had concentrated on her the 
full, judicial power of his gaze. As a matter of 
fact he saw before him only a pair of dark, wonder- 
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fully lambent eyes that might have been stars shining 
in the night sky, and two slender, shapely hands, the 
tapering fingers of which intertwined in the dumb 
anguish of his impending judgment. Sentence was 
about to be pronounced and she summoned all her 
strength to bear it stoically, as became a proud 
woman. 

As for the boss, the cool, calculating appraiser 
of human material in its relation to the maxi- 
mum output of the plant, a sudden psychological 
change from the official to the man had taken 
place. As he surveyed Meri, he was thinking not at 
all of how she would size up as a producer of high 
explosives, but that he wished to see her again. She 
was different from the hundreds of females who 
lined up endlessly for his inspection. She was a liv- 
ing mystery and a contradiction. Moreover, there 
was magic in her eyes. 

" Be here at seven o'clock to-morrow morning," 
said the man after a moment of throbbing silence, as 
he rose to his full, towering height and bowed. He 
followed her with his steady blue eyes to the door 
and when she turned, uncertain whether to vanish 
unobtrusively as she had come, or to thank him, or to 
say good-by, he was smiling at her again, creating 
about himself such an atmosphere of sunshine that 
she laughed gaily, waved, called a blithe little 
" adieu," and all but ran out into the balmy air, 
across the arid, glaring yard to the gate. 

As the door shut resonantly upon the departing 
figure of Meri, the young foreman, Eugene Fran- 
chet, smoothed down his shock of belligerent light 
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hair, with his large right hand, a characteristic ges- 
ture of embarrassment and perplexity. 

" America 1 " he repeated under his breath. 
" Who ever heard of such a name as America? " 

Eugene Franchet was what is generally called a 
" self-made " man. He had never enjoyed any aes- 
thetic advantages. From the time he was a little 
boy he had made his living, — fought and struggled 
for it with grim tenacity, — and by force of fixed de- 
termination and hard labor he had acquired a plain 
education which he dreamed of amplifying. When 
he was not at work he was studying. The knowl- 
edge which he had had no opportunity to get in text 
books and class rooms, he had learned in the greater 
school of experience. When all is summed up the 
streets of the cities are the World's University. 
There he had become acquainted with crime and its 
frequently more criminal punishment; brazen sin 
flaunting itself like a poison flower out of the miasma 
and the mire ; degrading poverty and more corrupt- 
ing wealth; forced artificial joy of song and dance 
and drink and its reaction of sodden sorrow; comedy 
and tragedy ; triumph and despair ; — in short, the 
whole infinitely complex and contradictory drama of 
life. He knew it all first hand and from many 
angles. It had taught him to be decisive, direct and 
uncompromising. It had made him soberly dis- 
criminating and absolutely certain of himself. 

But the most important result of his experience for 
him was the fact that he had learned to judge the 
character of men. His shrewdly true intuition was 
the faculty that made him valuable to his employers 
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in hiring and firing; the faculty also which won for 
him intense friends and bitter enemies. He was too 
dynamically positive a human quantity to permit of 
mere negative indifference. There could be no mid- 
dle course in men's attitude toward him. They 
loved him or hated him. Therefore he might be a 
great leader, — or a martyr. And as for women, — 
they had not yet entered concretely into his virile 
consciousness. 

After Meri had vanished and he had commented 
under his breath upon her extraordinary name, title, 
designation, pseudonym or whatever it might be, he 
proceeded systematically with the routine of busi- 
ness, interrogating the men and women who filed in, 
hunting work, — " sizing them up," — as he called it 
in his forceful slang; accepting or rejecting them im- 
partially, according to his appraisement of their com- 
mercial value. 

When his work was done, he tilted his chair back 
on two legs, clasped his large, rough hands behind 
his head with its rebellious shock of wavy light hair, 
placed his feet luxuriously on his desk and smoked 
meditatively. His blue eyes were fixed on a salient 
patch of sunlight quivering like quicksilver upon the 
dead gray ceiling as he dreamily watched the rhyth- 
mical and fantastic smoke-shapes uncurling and 
drifting in mazes through the intervening air. 

" America I America I . . . What the devil — " 
he muttered. 

The wistful, wide-eyed girl, slim and shy and 
elusive, with a red tide of color that ebbed and 
flowed, one moment suffusing her cheeks, the next 
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leaving them marble white, looking at him fearfully 
as though something momentous connected with her 
fate lay in his power to decide, haunted him unac- 
countably. Why in thunder, had he, Eugene 
Franchet, keen calculating appraiser of human capac- 
ity for labor, hired that fragile, purely decorative 
creature, obviously unused to work, lying with the 
naive transparency of a child, about her age and na- 
tionality, and giving the outrageously flagrant alias 
of " America ! " He did not know. He could not 
answer the challenge of his own accusing conscience. 
The incident seemed like an impeachment of his un- 
erring judgment. This was the first time he had 
doubted himself. The stronghold of his ego was as- 
sailed. He was on the defensive ; — savagely at 
bay ; the male of the species confronted with the un- 
known and insidious female element. Because he 
was uncertain of himself he muttered " Damn 1 " 
again and again under his breath, paced restlessly 
about the room and slammed the door with a furious, 
protesting bang as he went out. 

Nevertheless he was glad that he had hired her, 
which seemed an absurd contradiction, — defiantly 
glad that at seven o'clock the next morning she 
would appear before him and that he would again 
look upon her strange, almost wildly beautiful face, 
with its great, luminous, startled eyes flashing gleams 
of burning gold from their shadowy depths; the 
parted lips that quivered emotionally, and the fine, 
sensitive, tapering white fingers that worked and 
twined with suppressed agitation. He was glad also 
that he would hear the melodious, exotic inflection of 
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her lilting, liquid voice, speaking strangely accented, 
marvelously constructed and ungrammatical lies ! 

Meantime Meri, buoyed up to the point of exuber- 
ance by her success, found lodgings in the cottage of 
a widow who had placed in the front window of her 
home, a placard suspiciously yellowed and fly 
specked, bearing the words: "Furnished room to 
let." The house was conveniently near the plant 
on a quiet little side street. The widow was a de- 
pressing relic of former prosperity, who craved an 
audience for her voluble tales of sorrow and wrong 
(her husband had been killed in an explosion at the 
plant and she had been robbed by the company, her 
lawyers, etc.), and because of her need the rent was 
cheap. Meri was glad to take up her abode there, 
paying in advance for the little room containing a 
clean bed, a bureau of golden oak, a small table, and 
a washstand over which was a " splasher *' of white 
linen with a pattern of owls in a tree embroidered in 
red. Upon this washstand were a bowl, pitcher and 
lesser articles of theoretical usefulness and decora- 
tion. On the wall, which was papered with an ag- 
gressive floral pattern, hung a crayon portrait of 
the widow's child who had died in infancy, staring 
blankly into space from a massive oxidized silver 
frame. A conventional commercial calendar, eulo- 
gizing the merits of some breakfast food, orna- 
mented with a pretematurally perfect and highly col- 
ored lady in low necked attire, delicately sniffing a 
rose, completed the furnishings. 

Meri was glad of a place to rest her weary head, 
even though the combined effect of the scant essen- 
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tials and crudely violent ornamentations was depress- 
ing, and the lugubrious conversation of the landlady, 
Mrs. Duval, difficult to bear up under, with equanim- 
ity. In addition to the complete inventory of her 
sorrows and wrongs, she had certain cherished physi- 
cal afflictions, — her catarrh which she referred to as 
though it might have been a domestic pet, — her rheu- 
matism, and occasional attacks of asthma. But so 
long as she talked autobiographically, her new lodger 
was at peace. Meri's only fear was that Mrs. 
Duval would exact in return, as much as she had 
given, and that possibility filled her with anxiety and 
dread. She did not yet realize the enormous impor- 
tance (in that worthy lady's own estimation) of her 
personal affairs which gave them precedence over all 
minor subjects, such as the war in Europe or the 
next presidential election. Undoubtedly her curi- 
osity would ultimately prompt her to demand life 
for life of Meri, but that would come later, to fill 
a dull hour when her narrative flagged and that 
hour had not yet come. Indeed, so engrossed was 
she in her own verbal flow, that she paid no attention 
to Meri's futile attempts at politely attentive inter- 
jections and exclamations. The reply to her de- 
mand, ** rent in advance," was the only response that 
interested her. 

Meri had no knowledge of the long, long while 
the little room had been for rent and the consequent 
pent-up loneliness of Mrs. Duval, though a keener 
observer might have been suspicious of the discol- 
ored sign proclaiming to the passer-by that the 
chamber was vacant, and the musty, stale smell that 
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steals like the essence of death into abandoned habi- 
tations denied the salutary and vitalizing light of 
the sun. Mrs. Duval had religiously kept the 
shades drawn for fear the hectic paper and rug 
might fade, and the windows likewise shut and 
bolted because of the double menace of dust and 
burglars. Even now with a tenant, it cost her a 
sigh as she raised the green shades a scant half way 
and with much difficulty opened the creaking window 
precisely two inches. 

Meri was not only ignorant of the long emptiness 
of that room but of the cause. Mrs. Duval had 
astutely suggested that people came there to look 
for lodgings every day, but she sent them along, 
she, a lone, unprotected woman, often being 
obliged to seem hard, for her own protection, when 
dealing with the world. The truth was that the sign 
** To let," had grown yellow with age and fly- 
specked with long waiting because Mrs. Duval's per- 
ennial lamentations, chronic ailments and mischie- 
vous temper had become locally notorious. No- 
body cared to share her sorrows and her ailments 
and weep with her over the decayed respectability 
of the past. 

Meri literally rubbed herself into favor with 
Mrs. Duval by ministering miraculously to her rheu- 
matism. Possibly it was another phase of her in- 
stinctive mothering; a gratification of the desire to 
bestow her affection and care upon some living crea- 
ture. Anyway, she applied the favorite patent mus- 
tang liniment of reeking odour and fiery sting, to the 
afflicted back and legs of Mrs. Duval, rubbing it in 
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vigorously until her hands burned. Not long after 
her arrival, Meri saved the life of Mrs. Duval's 
rooster which was also reckoned to her credit. 
Mrs. Duval mentioned these trifles to her neighbors 
over the back fence, a medium for the rapid dissemi- 
nation of news similar to the bulletin board of a city 
newspaper. Merits fame as an adept at nursing 
spread. Neighbors consulted her about ailing goats, 
canary birds that refused to sing, cats in a state of 
decline and refractory hens whose cases were often 
difficult to diagnose because of the sameness of the 
symptoms of ill nature and the *' pip." She loved 
dumb brutes and her ministrations, whether by acci- 
dent or because of innate skill, produced results 
which established her reputation. 

Outside of her exacting companionship with Mrs. 
Duval and the occasional visits to the neighborhood 
sick, Meri had no recreation. The same reason 
that had made her timid and reserved with the girls 
at Sister Constance's made her even more silent now. 
If she talked, or mingled with people, questions 
would inevitably follow and confidences be de- 
manded ; they would ask her about the thing she did 
not have — the Past. 

She was profoundly lonely at night when her 
closed door shut out everything of the workaday 
world and she was alone. Then she recalled Sister 
Constance, the paradisal home among the elms on 
the river, the happy, gay-smocked girls, with their 
foolish, impractical dreams and tremendous self-con- 
fidence ; and queer little old Nicolo Lodico, the ego- 
tistical Italian gardener. She loved them all with 
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peculiar, indulgent tenderness. She often wondered 
if the practical minority who had elected to go to 
work eventually in some ammunition factory, and 
had first planted the idea in her receptive mind, 
would ever appear on her horizon. But they never 
came. Invariably after running the gamut of her 
limited memories dating only a little over eight 
months back, she looked reverently at the picture of 
Sister Constance, then submerging herself beneath 
the covers of her hard little bed, cried herself to 
sleep. 

She was hungry for companionship; starved for 
sympathy and affection. Here she was, giving of 
both to Mrs. Duval and the drab, colorless neigh- 
bors, and receiving nothing in return. She wanted 
love and she craved the society of youth. 

She was thinking sorrowfully of these things late 
one afternoon as she trudged along the same beaten, 
unlovely path towards her uninviting home. She 
was also thinking in a vagrant way of the young 
foreman, " the boss,'* as he was called, Eugene 
Franchet, by whose magnanimity she had been per- 
mitted to go to work in order that she might live. 
She imagined because of the glimpse of his hidden 
self which he had revealed in that sudden illuminat- 
ing smile, that he was a person who could under- 
stand, who would sympathize if he only knew. 
Who would 1 — ; but no that was outrageously ab- 
surd. Still, she wished she might know him, not as 
the coldly discriminating " boss " to be feared, but 
as a friend to be wholly trusted. 

So far as she could observe, he appeared to take 
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no personal interest in the employes except in their 
relation to the production of high explosives. This 
indifference irritated Meri. He was proud in the 
objectionable sense, she said to herself. Evidently 
he considered himself above poor working people 
such as she. Yet he was a working man, who by 
virtue of superior tenacity and will had risen to 
power. She found herself repeating the name often, 
perhaps because it was musically French on her 
tongue, though the man was typically and aggres- 
sively American. 

This evening as she was walking mechanically on 
her way towards home, her eyes fixed abstractedly on 
the road ahead, turning these more or less unrelated 
matters over in her mind without arriving at any 
conclusion, she was startled by a deep, resonantly 
bass voice, close to her ear, saying: 

" Good evening." 

'* Good evening," she replied more as an acquies- 
cence than a greeting. 

The person who addressed her was already famil- 
iar to her by sight. He was an expert on high ex- 
plosives. She had often watched him, half fasci- 
nated, half repelled by his uncouth ruggedness and 
a certain suppressed, concentrated force which gave 
him a curiously unpleasant resemblance to the product 
of his skill. In outward appearance he was a large, 
spare man, with dried, sallow skin of the texture and 
color of leather, which had settled in hard wrinkles 
about the concavity of his lean cheeks. His lips were 
compressed into thin, uncapitulating lines, giving him 
the look of a creature unconquered, secretly chafing 
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at an imaginary galling bit. His iron-gray hair and 
moustache bristled like a thousand infinitesimal steel 
springs, adding to his grizzled and disheveled as- 
pect. His nose was a sharp, hooked falcon's beak 
and his small, restless gray eyes burned with bright 
points of suppressed fire. Across his left cheek, 
beneath three or four days' growth of ashen beard, 
showed a long, vivid scar, that gave him a sinister 
expression. He was a foreigner on the face of 
him, but of what nationality it would not be easy 
to guess. He might be a Russian, a Serb, a Pole, 
an Austrian or a native of any of the multifari- 
ous small, European states, geographically and so- 
cially ambiguous to dwellers in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

" Pardon me, Madame," he said, in a deep, melo- 
dious pipe-organ voice, with polished politeness, 
strangely at variance with his crude physiognomy, 
at the same time raising his soft, felt hat, so the 
springJike hairs, released, jumped up in the manner 
of a jack-in-the-box. " Pardon the liberty. But 
you are a stranger? " 

She found herself almost eagerly telling him when 
she came and where she was at work. 

" This is only my second week," she said, " but 
they tell me I am quick, what you call — " She 
paused for lack of the word and made a funny little 
gesture indicating dexterity with her slender, taper- 
ing fingers. 

" Skillful? " suggested the stranger unobtrusively. 

"Yes. Skillful. That is it." 

" You are lonely," he continued, making the state- 
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ment with absolute assurance. ^' I can sympathize. 
I came here five years ago from the old country. I 
knew no one. ' But wherever we may be, in what- 
ever station or capacity we may be placed, we soon 
attract our affinities. Is it not so? I noticed you 
when you came first. That was unusual among so 
many. They come and go all the time here. I 
have watched you since, when you did not see me. 
I said to myself, ' Here is a kindred soul I ' I had 
never met you, still I felt strongly attracted to you. 
Strange, is it not? Sometimes I think these meet- 
ings were planned centuries ago ; that they are writ- 
ten in the stars. And when we feel the divine im- 
pulse of attraction to one another, we must obey, 
otherwise we break a law of nature." 

He paused and Meri assented, not because she 
agreed with his peculiar point of view, but because 
he expected it, willed it and she involuntarily obeyed. 

He spoke with the painstaking deliberation of one 
trying to overcome the handicap of a foreign accent. 
His manner was forceful and intense as he went on : 

** We exiles, or refugees, or whatever you like to 
call us, have a great bond in conmion. We have all 
suffered much. Ah I pardon, I see that to speak of 
it distresses you. We will forget the dark past. It 
is gone, dead 1 It is now within our power to shape 
our own destiny. This new country is like clay in 
our hands. We can mold it into what we will. 
Right here among us there are thousands of the 
oppressed from all over the world, — the slaves of 
yesterday; the Americans of to-morrow. Every- 
where we see that malleable quantity, the American 
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in the making. Do you understand? But we must 
be united, or the struggle for freedom is for noth- 
ing. We must all act together in harmony, for 
each other. For this purpose we have organized 
a little society. We meet, we become acquainted, 
and we discuss our common problems. Sometimes 
great thinkers and organizers speak to us. Women 
are eligible as well as men. We are broad and 
therefore do not discriminate between the sexes. 
Will you not join us to-morrow night? The Coun- 
tess Stranski will lecture on ' The Industrial Crisis 
and the Crimes of Plutocracy against the Masses.' 
It will be illuminating. She is a wonderful woman, 
known all over Europe as well as in this country.'* 

He spoke with the glibness of a propagandist and 
with the dogmatic absolutism of conviction. 

Meri listened attentively, fascinated by his elo- 
quence, the strangeness of his point of view and the 
electric quality of his personality. Now that he 
suddenly propounded this question, taking her un- 
awares, she hesitated. 

" You need not be alarmed," he assured her 
soothingly, as though in answer to a voiced objec- 
tion. " For all of us the Past is dead. We ask no 
questions, — and we answer none." 

No past I She started and flushed crimson. 
How did he know ? Had he read her thoughts ? 

Before they parted Meri promised to meet him 
the next evening and go with him to hear the lecture 
of Countess Stranski. She furthermore pledged 
herself to secrecy. 

" Because," as her new friend explained plausibly. 
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** we who have been oppressed and trampled down 
in punishment for a free thought, know the value of 
silence. . . .'* 

" You will quite properly wish to know my 
name,*' he added. ** It is Boris Ivanovich. And 
yours, may I ask? " 

" America," the girl answered proudly, almost 
defiantly, with her small chin tilted upward at an 
imperialistic angle, holding herself very erect. 

"America I'* he echoed gravely. Then with 
scrupulous courtesy he said : " It is indeed a splen- 
did name. A symbol, I judge, and one worthy of 
yourself 1 " 

He removed his shabby, soft felt hat, bowed very 
low, with the gallantry of a cavalier, and murmur- 
ing " Adieu," was gone. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

After Boris Ivanovich disappeared, Meri was 
troubled. She felt an intuitive distrust of him. 
Something in the suppressed, smoldering fire of his 
bright, restless eyes, in the contour of his falcon 
beak nose and the cruel curve of his thin, colorless, 
compressed lips showing but slightly under the 
brush of his grizzled moustache, made her uneasy. 
While she was with him she was not conscious of 
this fear. Then, she thought only that he was a 
finely spoken man with a personality so compelling 
that it swept her along like a flake of froth on a 
freshet at the flood. So complex was he, so appar- 
ently frank and still so unfathomable, that he baf- 
fled analysis. He might have been a great noble- 
man in disguise or a master criminal. She could not 
tell which. In any event, his purpose in trying to 
unite in one brotherhood, the lonely and oppressed 
exiles of many shores, all of whom were striving 
toward that marvelous amalgamation of American- 
ism, was altruistic, — even ideal. 

She dreamed about him that night and her sleep 
was disturbed. Several times she started wide 
awake with palpitating heart, obsessed by an unde- 
fined and monstrous terror, peering into the soft, 
velvet blackness, crying aloud as though rn answer 

to the question of an invisible authority: ^^ Nonf 

6i 
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Non! I will not. I will not go with him 1 '* And 
strangely contradictory as the manifestations of the 
sub-conscious may appear in dreams, the invisible 
authority resolved itself into the towering and domi- 
nant form of Eugene Franchet. He looked accus- 
ingly at her and his face was set and stem. Then 
she awakened in a panic, clutched by that mysteri- 
ous dread that she could not explain. 

But when the sane, materially literal daylight 
came, showing things in their actual relations, 
stripped of illusion, she felt ashamed to acknowl- 
edge her fantastical fears, wrought of thin moon 
sheen and the woof and web of phantasmagorical 
night. What harm could there possibly be in going 
with a kindly man of safe middle age, to a society 
composed of Americans in the making like herself, 
the object of which was to acquaint solitary pilgrims 
with each other, to discuss their common problems 
and foster the spirit of fellowship? If they could 
help her, or she by any chance could help them, in 
Freedom's name why not? Back of all her argu- 
ment with her own conscience, loomed the over- 
whelming fact that she was tragically lonely. She 
wanted to receive, as well as to give, sympathy and 
help. She wanted to know young people of her 
own age, who had the same impulses and cravings. 
The magical affinity of youth 1 It cried aloud in her 
heart. She ached with its unsatisfied yearning. 
And Boris had offered it to her. As though to 
clinch this struggle with herself, had the astutely 
divining Boris not said, as if in answer to her doubts : 
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'^ For all of us the Past is dead. We ask no 
questions, — and we answer none." 

The next evening she met Boris Ivanovich. She 
was dressed in her best costume for the occasion. 
She had pinned a red rose in her bosom, surveyed 
herself critically from many angles in the wavy 
mirror, powdered with much care, and arranged and 
re-arranged her curly hair which was always thrust- 
ing itself forth in new and wonderful ringlets and 
waves. Her heart fluttered in anticipation of 
thrilling adventure; her color came and went in red 
and white palpitations and she was conscious of an 
artificial barrier of reserve which she had thrown up 
as a moral fortification about herself during the 
night. 

Boris was neater and better groomed than before. 
He had shaved, which made him look younger and 
less haggard. In manner he was almost subserv- 
iently diffident, elaborately polite to the least detail 
of word and gesture. He spoke in his vibrantly 
deep bass voice that had the mysteriously melodious, 
half-barbaric cadence of a chant of the Greek 
church, with its connotations of far northern steppes, 
of struggling humanity baying out of the ages, of 
conflict without end. Yet he talked of trifling things ; 
of the rare beauty of the evening, the flamboyant 
splendor of the sunset, — had she observed it? — 
It was living, visualized poetry. He spoke casually 
of the day's work. In short he used merely the 
conversational coin of conventional exchange; im- 
personal, trivial, but none the less necessary in 
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human intercourse. But even his least word was 
colored with the richness of his deep voice. 

And as he spoke, they passed from among the 
more crowded streets, turned unfamiliar corners, 
until Meri completely lost her orientations and pro- 
ceeded down a narrow, dark and perennially muddy 
alley, where a wine shop of the poorer kind, exuding 
the foul smell of stale red wine, flaunted its enticing 
glamor of lights to the dark thirsty world outside, 
following up the seductive hint with large signs 
enumerating the kinds of beverages for sale within 
and their prices. Before this place Boris paused. 
A group of idly curious men lounged around the 
door. They stared with the air of brutal appraise- 
ment at Meri's lithe body shrinking into the night. 
She felt the appetite of their eyes and hesitated, per- 
plexed and frightened. 

" Do not be afraid," Boris said, reassuringly, tak- 
ing her arm. 

" We chose this meeting place because it is secret 
and safe. You understand that secrecy is absolutely 
necessary. The moment a thought is projected into 
a heterogeneous public, then it is taken up and 
bandied about by all sorts of minds and so it is dissi- 
pated. Strength is generated only in silence." 

Holding her arm chivalrously and very lightly, he 
guided her down a flight of narrow steps, flanked 
by a cold, smooth iron railing, to a closed door, — 
the entrance to the basement of the building. There 
was no sign of light nor life. Only thick, black, 
brooding dampness and shadow. Boris knocked 
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three times. A sallow? shabby man, with averted 
eyes opened the door a very little way, and peered 
at them suspiciously. At a low spoken word from 
Boris, directed straight into the doorkeeper's waxen 
ear, he admitted them, nodding slightly and opening 
the door grudgingly, until there was a crack barely 
sufficient for them to slip through sideways. As soon 
as they were within, he swiftly and silently closed it 
again, instantly slipping the bolt into place with a 
harsh, metallic click. Meri felt calmer now that the 
die was irrevocably cast and the door to the outer 
world had shut with the finality of a donjon gate 
upon her. 

Boris was familiar with the labyrinthine passages. 
He guided her through a narrow hall where a sickly 
chrome yellow fan ot gaslight quivered from the 
ceiling, thence into a large barren hall, which evi- 
dently occupied the entire space beneath the wine 
room. A stairway led from that place of refresh- 
ment and sociability for purposes of communication 
and trade, into this subterranean chamber. Scattered 
about were numerous tables and chairs which bore 
the marks of much use. At the extreme end, oppo- 
site the alley, was a small stage, decorated with a 
few cheap chromos, an upright piano, and a small 
table holding the usual pitcher and glass, accorded 
by common consent to all orators. On either side 
of the stage hung a dusty red plush curtain, looped 
back with a heavy cord and tassels. Bracket lights 
arranged at intervals along the wall, and two chan- 
deliers depending from the ceiling, illuminated the 
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hall. The atmosphere was vitiated, damp and un- 
wholesome, tainted with the mingled fumes of sour 
wine and stale tobacco smoke. 

When Boris and Meri entered a number of people 
were already assembled, most of whom greeted Boris 
with the casual lack of ceremony that marks the 
intercourse of those who meet often and on intimate 
terms. Some sat about the round tables drinking 
and smoking, others formed into small groups, 
speaking in vehement tones of tense earnestness. 
It was a curiously heterogeneous crowd, composed of 
foreigners of every conceivable nationality. There 
was a fair proportion of women and among them, 
Meri recognized several workers from the plant; 
girls who stood beside her day after day and still 
were strangers. She scarcely knew them except to 
nod and smile in passing or exchange the time of 
day, but in these extraordinary surroundings, they 
seemed suddenly to possess the quality and value of 
friends. They were bound together by some secret 
tie which made them comrades, but what the nature 
of that tie might be, Meri could not guess. 

She was dazzled by the grotesquely picturesque 
scene. It was like the canvas of a daring impres- 
sionist, who, with broad slashes of his brush, had 
roughly sketched grossly exaggerated types of super- 
eccentric or half-mad men and women. She met in 
bewilderingly quick succession, a number of these 
persons, whose names meant nothing, but whose 
personalities were never to be forgotten. None of 
them appeared to be quite normal. There was a 
slim, silvery blond youth, suggestive of a young 
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green onion, who was a " half baked " poet with 
radical impulses but feeble execution. A big-framed, 
scrawny woman, of swarthy Spanish type, devouring 
cigarettes' and talking fiercely to two meekly atten- 
tive men, scarcely took time to acknowledge her in- 
troduction to Meri with a perfunctory nod before 
resuming her impassioned argument. There was a 
large, massively important German, an ex-professor 
of sociology at the University of Somewhere-on-the- 
Rhine, with a heliographic bald head, ponderous 
spectacles, florid, fat-padded skin and a perfect 
golden harvest of beard which seemed inconsistent 
with the baldness of his scalp ; seeming as though by 
some perverted order of things his entire hirsute 
allotment had grown upon his fatuous oily face. 
From the deference with which he was treated it was 
evident that he was a person of authority and power. 
He pressed Meri's slim white hand until it sank in 
the soft, warm flesh of his own, the feeling of which 
was unaccountably repulsive to her. A composer was 
next in order. He was at work upon an opera he 
told Meri at once, in a temperamental burst of 
enthusiasm, — later in the evening when he had the 
opportunity he would explain to her the theme. It 
was wonderful, unique. Different from anything 
ever created and infinitely greater. He was a slim, 
fiery man of middle age, burnt out with undirected 
energy, obsessed with his hobby, not interested in 
anything else, and happy only when he had a new 
victim to listen to him and murmur awed appro- 
bation. There were several writers. One was the 
usual young woman who dabbles in short stories and 
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one-act plays. Another was a male exponent of 
vers libre, whose most marked characteristics were 
a flowing necktie and a pair of formidable tortoise 
shell rimmed glasses behind which his genius glared 
lambently, as through a cage. Meri especially noticed 
a young man of receding forehead, putty-colored 
long hair plastered down flat in a backward sweep 
after the manner of near-intellectuals; pimply, pallid 
skin, prominent teeth, and a chin that dwindled into 
nothing. He proved to be a philosopher, whose life 
work was to determine precisely how the human race 
would live five thousand years from now. He had 
mastered the subject. He knew. He had figured 
out the minutest detail. So intense was he, that he 
brooked no dissention. Any question as to the scien- 
tific exactness of this mighty hypothesis he con- 
sidered a personal insult. 

A small, exotic looking being in barefoot sandals, 
a slouchy imitation of a Greek chiton fashioned of 
some cheap, dark blue material, with bobbed hair, 
made her way up to Meri and held out her thin, 
bird-claw hand. 

" I want to know you,*' she said, " you look so 
interesting ! What do you do ? " 

She followed up these questions by saying that 
she had spent three years raising a child, — a mere 
avocation, — but by profession, she was a singer. 

" And now," she said theatrically, ** I am ready to 
go back to my art ! " 

Near her was a person whom she introduced as 
" Mr. Brown," an ordinary, healthy business man 
whose work was too complex to be explained off 
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hand. Likely it was too commonplace to be told, 
insurance or an agency for soap. Their relation- 
ship puzzled Meri. 

There were besides these people, many working 
men and women, morosely discontent with existing 
conditions, or afire with holocaustic passion to do — 
what ? No one seemed to know. 

Boris and Meri sat down at a table by themselves. 
He offered her a cigarette. All the women were 
smoking. From the quiet security of her place she 
watched the grotesque throng which seemed to be 
composed roughly of two elements: the self-exor- 
cised upper classes, who were striving to identify 
themselves with the common people in a perverted 
passion for democracy; and the common people, — 
the great, dirty, sweating proletariat, who were 
vainly struggling to rise and fill the places left vacant 
by the voluntarily deposed aristocracy and their less 
generous peers. All were bound together by the 
gospel of discontent. All had a quarrel with society 
— or themselves. All longed with the fervor of 
iconoclastic fanaticism, to tear to pieces the existing 
rotten social fabric and to evolve through destruc^ 
tion and hate, the ideal of Universal Brotherhood. 
It was, in short, a diseased condition, a tremendous 
energy run amuck, a social cancer breaking down 
but never re-creating after the havoc it wrought. 

The dimly lighted, stuffy hall was filling rapidly. 
This was no ordinary gathering, Boris explained to 
Meri. The regular meetings were usually small and 
quiet with informal talks, — sometimes music, — but 
this was a memorable occasion, the assembling of 
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the faithful in honor of the appearance on the plat- 
form of the famous Countess Stranski, a noble- 
woman of Russia, who had been banished to Siberia 
for the murder of her husband, a despotic prince 
of the reigning house, and for her revolutionary free 
speech, which had the power to ignite ; to arouse the 
people to action in a marvelous manner. She had 
recently escaped to this country and here, as in Rus- 
sia, she was an idol of the masses, a leader and an 
immortal. 

" Have you watched the core of a flame ? ** Boris 
queried, finishing his eulogy, and sipping a liqueur. 
" That is what the Countess Stranksi is. The core 
of the red, scorching flame of revolution." 

'' I have seen nothing about her in the news- 
papers," Meri said, irrelevantly, too horrified to be 
coherent, yet trying to play the game. 

"The newspapers! Of course not! One never 
sees anything important in the newspapers! That 
would be suicidal to the cause and fatal to the noble, 
martyred Countess. She has already suffered too 
much. Do you realize that there is ten thousand 
dollars blood money on her head? If it were even 
suspected she was here the police would swoop down 
on us like vultures. Then what would become of her 
and of our dream? Ah ! Little One, you are young 
and naive. Your innocence is beautiful. You do 
not know the world. But you will soon learn 1 " 

'' What has she done for the people besides this 
— this free speech?" Meri asked. 

"What has she done? She has through her in- 
spiring eloquence incited a Russian Province to rebel- 
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lion. She has led strikes and riots in practically every 
country in Europe. She has the power to wake the 
dumb ox-like peasants, who are stupid with centuries 
of toil and oppression, to a group-consciousness of 
independence. She sets their hearts on fire and it 
runs through their stagnant blood. Then they rise 
in revolt. They know their strength. They over- 
throw the oppressors. They draw their swords and 
smite. They touch off the incendiary fire brand and 
demolish the existing order. They come to life 
after centuries of living death and say: 'I am 
master of my body and soul ! ' " 

Meri was stunned. So this was the mission of 
the Countess Stranski ; — to breed rebellion. 

People still came into the hall and amongst the 
steady stream of humanity that trickled in, swelling 
the crowd into a dense mass, Meri saw many more 
employes of the factory, both men and women, and 
she found herself anxiously searching their faces to 
see if Eugene Franchet were among them. He was 
not. 

There was a patter of applause. Voices shouted 
" Bravo ! Bravo ! Stranski 1 " 

The Countess had entered and stood bowing. 

She was a very tall, lithe, sinuous woman of un- 
certain age and infinite suffering, clad in an old- 
fashioned, trained gown of rich scarlet material with 
some tarnished and superfluous trimmings. No one 
thought of or even noticed the style or cut of the 
archaic costume, but only of the master key-color 
of fire and blood. Defiant red. Passionate, un- 
bridled red. Revolutionary, murderous red. 
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Physically, the Countess was lean, — stripped bare 
to the bone by tragedy. In prosperity and youth 
she had probably been regal, even beautiful in 
an imperious way. All the allurement of flesh with 
its sensuous appeal was gone. There remained only 
the stark, essential frame, which held the lambent 
soul, glowing intensified and chastened, potent with 
the measureless strength of the spirit. It seemed as 
though her body were but a lantern through which 
shone an immortal light. One hot, incendiary 
glance of her eyes, burning out of the dark shadows 
encircling them, struck a responsive spark and mad- 
dened those upon whom it fell. At once the whole 
assembly was under the thrall of her easy, rhythmic 
gestures, her slim, gliding, gracefully undulating 
body and the volcanic force of her personality. 
After she had bowed, she turned and moved softly 
towards the stage in long, noiseless strides as a 
splendid humanized panther or an exquisite and 
deadly poison snake might have done. 

She remained passive on the platform, sitting re- 
laxed in a chair, during the superfluous preliminaries. 
The ex-professor of sociology, from the University 
of Somewhere-on-the-Rhine, made an introductory 
speech which was too long, too ponderously scientific 
and massively tiresome, setting forth his pet hypo- 
thesis to which no one paid any attention. 

When he had finished the Countess Stranski rose. 
She drew herself up elastically to her full, dominat- 
ing height. She raised her long, columnar neck, 
slender but symmetrical as a Greek pillar of old 
marble, and with a face haggard, unlovely, tragical. 
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and immortally in earnest, she began her story of 
persecution. It was a terrible arraignment of 
tyranny, a vitriolic burst of bitterness, and having 
thrown off all reserve, she boldly advocated the 
other violent extreme, the ultimate swinging of the 
pendulum, — anarchy, — red ruthless anarchy that 
results in destruction. 

She said: 

" Down with the tyrants and governments which 
are but the symbols of tyranny, no matter whether 
they call themselves empires or democracies. They 
are all different forms of the same monstrous thing. 
Down with the wars of King and Kaiser and Tsar 
and President (for the United States will enter 
next). To satisfy their insatiable greed and lust 
for dominion or commerce or some other chimera, 
the people, the disinterested people must pay the 
price in their own and their children's blood. Stop 
the war. End it by destroying the arch-breeders of 
war. It is within your power. The young hero 
Gaverio Prinzip set the example. If there had been 
enough strong hearted men and women not afraid to 
die for liberty, instead of being later herded together 
and bullied into dying for tyranny, there would have 
been no war. There would have been no crowned 
super-murderers to force it, through sheer terror 
and black oppression. Destroy not only the despots 
that doom nations to bloody debauchery but destroy 
also the spawning places of war. I mean the ammu- 
nition plants that are feeding the guts of omnivorous 
cannon. Blow them up with the stuff that they are 
making. Fight for yourselves and for your own 
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liberty only ; not for the stupid travesty of national 
liberty. There is no such thing. When you have 
said the word national, you have also spelled its 
hidden and sinister connotation which is tyranny. 
There is something immeasurably greater than the 
most powerful nation: it is the principle of brother- 
hood through the affinity of intellect and conmion 
interest and the absolute rejection of all government 
but that of individual will, and all law but that of 
individual conscience. That brotherhood of the 
free is spreading through every nation. The Rus- 
sian who practices it is the brother of the German 
who recognizes it also; the Englishman, the French- 
man, the American are all one. And the Russian 
who knows it and the Russian who knows it not, are 
aliens as irrevocably, as far removed as though 
half the circumference of the world, the unalterable 
brand of different color and race, and the barrier of 
another language separated them. The affinity of 
peoples is not geographic but spiritual and it is the 
judicial mind that makes its choice. Am I to be 
loyal to the Tsar who banished me because I raised 
the voice that God gave me to speak the truth to 
those still in the darkness of ignorance? Nol Am 
I to call a Russian of that inexorable, sin-black aris- 
tocracy into which I was unhappily born, brother? 
Never 1 Then I ask you, are you slaves, stamped on 
like worms, going to continue to bestially kiss the 
spurred and booted foot that crushes you into the 
mud and the muck? " 

Cries of *' No ! No ! Never 1 " bayed from the 
tense, spell-bound audience. 
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'^ I am loyal and you are loyal, not to a place 
on the map, ruled over and maintained by corrupt 
and degenerate pirates of rulers and their slavish, 
bloody armies, but to a universal principle of justice, 
understanding, equality and absolute Freedom, 
which alone can rule the world 1 " 

At this climax of her speech, she resembled noth- 
ing so much as a hot, red-gold flame, leaping high 
into the air, coiling beautifully, caressingly about the 
thing it consumes and destroys; burning spectacu- 
larly, illuminatingly, into the black, empty vastness 
of universal night; kindling here a spark, there a 
bit of resinous tinder waiting to be touched off, until, 
under the luridly glowing spell of conflagration, the 
whole world might become a stupendously gorgeous 
moulten hell, flaming triumphant toward doom; to 
end in the cold, thin ashes of complete desolation. 

Her power communicated itself to her listeners 
and swept them off their feet. When she had 
finished, spent with exhaustion by her own marvelous 
destructive force, she became suddenly ashen and 
preternaturally haggard, shrunken in stature, wasted 
and old. Her bony hand, showing all the tendons, 
trembled as she lifted a glass of water to her lips to 
quench her desert thirst. Then wiping the sweat 
from her trouble-stamped brow she sank down into 
a chair. 

The audience, one in impulse, thought and sym- 
pathy with her; blindly obedient, ready to do her 
ruthless bidding to the death, clambered about her 
frenziedly, with a kind of savage idolatry, a mad 
emotional intoxication such as one sometimes sees 
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at revival meetings, crying *' Bravo 1 Bravo 1" 
again and again in deep-throated unison. Up over 
the foot-lights of the stage they reached up hands; 
insistent, appealing hands of all shapes and sizes; 
unformed, weakling hands; abnormal, monstrous 
and criminal hands; delicate, unbalanced, taper- 
fingered artists' hands straining at a star; nearly 
practical, quasi-philosophical hands ; club-like, rough- 
hewn and seemingly half finished hands of primitive 
labor and undirected brute power, — to her sup- 
pliantly, as the dominant major-factor, the splen- 
didly desperate leader, who scorned to reckon the 
cost. She was the goddess of Freedom and the 
Ruling Power, from the sunken sockets of whose 
burning eyes flashed the ultimate sacrificial vision 
of fire and blood. 

At one word from her, that crowd of fanatics, 
wrought up to the pitch of emotional insanity, would 
have resolved itself into a mob, and under her 
leadership would have attacked the ammunition 
plant near by, — a ** spawning place of war," — or 
the Capitol at Washington, or had some representa- 
tive of the hated institutions of society been near, 
they would have assassinated him summarily. Such 
was her power. And she knew it. She sat passive, 
receiving the tempestuous ovation, and remained 
silent. She was not ready to utter the final word of 
command just then. The hour had not come, — not 
quite. 

Meri felt the magic of that woman's influence. 
With the rest she was carried away on the irresistible 
drive of emotion. She had never listened to any- 
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thing so malevolently marvelous, nor seen anyone so 
terribly fascinating as that human fire brand, the 
Countess Stranski. But when she pressed forward 
with the others, urged gently but insistently by Boris 
Ivanovich, and reached the platform, she shrank in- 
stinctively from touching the flaming gown as many 
did, or the strangling fingers, lest the one might burn, 
or the other strike. It was a strange, inexplicable 
antipathy. 

The Countess was immediately joined upon the 
stage by a dark, hairy man with black whiskers and 
boring eyes. He hung about her as a satellite re- 
volves around a planet. People addressed them to- 
gether as though there were some subtle bond 
between them. 

When Meri found a chance to speak to 
Boris, above the hoarse buzz of many voices, she 
asked : 

" Is the man the husband of the Countess? " 

Boris shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

" He is her companion. Her mate. We do not 
recognize what you call marriage. It is a part of 
the great fallacy of the social system. Laws I More 
and more laws I You cannot fetter love. You can- 
not legislate love. You cannot perpetuate it with 
the sacrament of the church nor with the laws of the 
statute books. It is of the spirit, the heart and the 
body. It must be a voluntary mating, to last as long 
as the mutual attraction remains. Love is like 
liberty. It is the essence of Freedom." 

Out of the murmur and rising clamor of voices, 
heated debates arose. Each intoxicated disciple of 
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the Countess's doctrine wished to prove his mettle 
by some heroic crucible. 

Some one said : 

" Let's begin at home and stamp out the evil here ! 
Here at our very doors ! Let us blow up the anununi- 
tion plant ! " 

There was an inarticulate sound like a long sigh. 
No word of approval nor of dissention was spoken. 
But the silence was eloquent. The seed was planted 
in fertile soil. The Countess Stranski heard that 
which was not uttered. And she understood. She 
rested her sharp chin on the palm of one thin, blood- 
less hand. She did not move. She made no sign. 
But she smiled almost imperceptibly and her dark 
eyes gleamed beneath drooping lids, with tiny points 
of flame, as though a great fire burned within. 

When the conversation was resumed generally, 
groups of plotters talked together with calm despera- 
tion or sardonic heat. Now and again vagrant 
words came to the surface, as it were, from the 
depths of the maelstrom, like bubbles that live their 
fleeting second and are gone; dark, ominous words, 
such as " revolution," ** explosion," and " assassina- 
tion," inexplicably and monstrously mixed with " uni- 
versal brotherhood," " liberty," and the " ultimate 
ideal." 

The atmosphere of the hall had become stifling 
and humidly hot with the panting breath of that 
multitude, reeking with the odors of sweat and 
strong tobacco, and stale wine. All the oxygen was 
breathed out and the air was flat and vitiated. Meri 
gasped. She was dizzy and iU. Her head seemed 
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to be bursting and she wished to get out of that 
dark, evil cellar into the freedom and freshness 
outdoors. 

" You must take me away from here," she said 
to Boris, who was transported by the Countess to 
such an extent that he had not noticed Meri's grow- 
ing agitation. " I have faintness and I am ill. I 
want to go home at once." 

He led her up the rickety basement stairs into the 
cool, starlit night with its infinite serenity and palliat- 
ing balm of soft and grateful darkness. She filled 
her lungs with deep, gulping breaths of air. The 
reeling dizziness in her head grew less. 

" Thank God I " she said, softly. '' Thank God 
for the air and the beautiful sky and the stars . . . 
yes . . . the stars 1 " 

They had passed out of the dark, narrow alley 
into a more frequented way when suddenly they came 
face to face with Eugene Franchet. He started per- 
ceptibly, concentrated upon Meri his searching, clear 
eyes with an expression first of incredulity, then of 
undisguised displeasure. He tipped his hat with 
perfunctory politeness and passed on, without a 
word. 

His cold, obvious disapproval sobered the mad 
intoxication that the Countess Stranski had inspired. 
Meri came to herself with a shock. She felt as 
though she had been suddenly plunged from a fiery 
furnace into icy waters. In the reaction she was 
conscious of a sense of guilt, as though she had been 
caught in the perpetration of a crime. She recalled 
the dream of the night before when Eugene had 
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looked at her accusingly and she had cried out in 
her sleep. Now she had seen in reality the same 
stem, shocked expression as though he would ask : 

"Who are you? What are you? One of that 
man's kind? " 

He had not noticed nor acknowledged Boris. He 
ignored him. And the snub cut deeper than any 
invective. After he had passed, Boris said with sup- 
pressed bitterness: 

" A bad man. The kind of paid hireling whose 
booted foot grinds us into the stinking mire. In his 
egotism he has forgotten that a short time ago he 
was himself a laborer. And he was spawned in the 
gutter, — the foul reeking gutter and is made of its 
filth. Now he is boss. He fires the needy to show 
his power and panders to the plutocrats who raised 
him over our heads. He takes bread out of starving 
mouths that he may roll in luxury and himself grow 
fat. He would fire me in a moment, — if he could. 
But he cannot. As much as he hates me, he needs 
me. He cannot spare me. I can beat him at his 
own devil's game. There is not another in the 
whole infamous factory of death, who knows so 
much of high explosives as I, Boris Ivanovich. I 
have the whip handle now. He must keep me no 
matter how hot the scald, because of great con- 
tracts with the allied governments, so I can risk my 
life testing the diabolical power of his infernal stuff. 
But to-morrow another may come, as expert as I. 
Then my head will be lopped off. The boss will 
say : * I am done with you. I have used your knowl- 
edge. Now I kick you out.' He is owned body and 
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soul by capital and his wages are paid out of blood 
shed on the battlefields of Europe! " 

Meri felt an inconsistent resentment at Boris for 
his denunciation of Eugene, because she, too, was 
angry with him; chagrined that he was unapproach- 
able and held himself aloof from the working people 
in general and herself in particular. This first blaze 
of resentment died and she went white with horror 
at the last part of Boris' speech. 

''If his wages are paid out of blood . . . what 
about ours, — yours and mine? Are they not also 
the wages of death?'' she asked. 

*' That is different," Boris answered evasively. 
" We arc working secretly for the people and we 
shall strike to save them when the time is ripe. He 
is working for the powers that make possible the 
supremacy of Kings and Kaisers and Tsars and the 
more insidious Power of Capital, — Capital that 
owns and rules them all. We will turn against the 
tyrants their own source of wealth and greatness. 
Are we not masters of the art? I will explain the 
whole plan to you until you see it clearly. Then you 
will stand at my right hand holding the torch. You 
will help to break the shackles and liberate the world. 
That honor is for you. Little One, Beautiful One! 
Dream of it in silence. Let it sink to the depths of 
your soul ! " 

In a revelation of fanatical passion he stood be- 
fore her transfigured. He caught her hand impul- 
sively in his hot palm, but instantly recovering 
himself, he relaxed his hold, before she had time 
to repulse him, uncovered his head, bent over and 
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kissed her white, symmetrical fingers reverently, as 
he might have paid homage to a patron saint, had he 
been orthodox instead of heretic. 

In an altered voice, which had the flat tone of 
forced calm, he said: 

"Our next meeting will be on Wednesday eve- 
ning. It is vitally important. It will be just a small 
gathering, — only ourselves. No great luminaries 
like the Countess. She is the most wonderful woman 
in the world. Incomparable! You will promise 
to go?" 

" Please, to let me think," she pleaded. 

But he was politely insistent. He urged the 
necessity of her knowing more definitely of the sub- 
lime mission of the society. She realized that he 
would stand there before her, implacable, unrelent- 
ing, inevitable, until the night waned and day 
dawned, if she did not yield to his will. He would 
tire her out until she was vanquished. And be- 
cause she was utterly weary, weak and fordone and 
did not have within her the force to resist, she gave 
her word that she would go. 

Boris went triumphant on his way, exulting in the 
conquest of that fragile girl who had stirred in him 
the tremendous passion that had lain dormant in him 
for years. The object of that desire, quite ignorant 
of the unmeasured force she had set in motion, 
passed, jaded and perplexed into her ugly little room. 
When she was quite alone, the intuitive distrust of 
him returned with redoubled force. Why had she 
promised to go with hnn again to the horrible meet- 
ings of his mysterious and execrable society? She 
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seemed to have no power to resist him. What was 
it all about? Was this dark inexplicable agitation 
necessary to the making of an American? To 
achieve the ideal of Democracy, — Americanism I 
That was what Sister Constance had said. That was 
what had given her strength. It was her dream. 
She must win the right to be an American. One 
must achieve Americanism through sacrifice, through 
service, through love. . . And if that were so, how 
were these mad men and women with their frenzied 
fanaticism and ambiguous phrases advancing toward 
the goal? *' Americans in the making." That was 
what Boris had said. That was the bait which had 
caught her fancy. She was utterly in the dark, — 
in the throes of a mental cyclone. 

Then she thought of Eugene Franchet, he whom 
she had secretly admired and longed to know. Her 
cheeks burned with shame because he had seen her 
late at night with Boris. His cold condemnation cut 
her to the quick. Why did he not stop? Why did 
he not upbraid her? Anything but that silence which 
she could not answer. Her summer-lightning anger 
flashed again and again. She asked herself rebel- 
liously, what right had he to assume the air of 
superior virtue because she chose to walk alone by 
night with Boris Ivanovich when he — and this was 
the sword-sharp fact that wounded the heart of 
her, — had never condescended to notice her, except 
to lift his hat as he passed? She might try to fight 
her humiliating pain by emotional counter-attacks of 
anger but the fact remained that she was agitated out 
of all proportion to the surface importance of the 
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incident, because Eugene Franchet had searched her 
soul with his eyes, then coldly, — or was it bitterly, — 
turned and vanished in the dark. 

She clenched her hands. Tears were in her eyes. 
She cried in a vehement, breathless little whisper : 

** Eugene Franchet, I hate you I " 

But some impulse deep within her, more potent and 
profound, contradicted with the scarcely audible cry: 

'' Je t' adore/ '' 



CHAPTER FIVE 

The next day was Sunday. A golden, religious 
hush lay upon the earth, broken only by the mellow 
vibrance of solemn church bells which did not inter- 
rupt, but voiced the silence. It seemed as though 
the struggling, toiling world had folded its hands 
and relaxed, to enjoy a fleeting interval of holy calm 
and rest. 

At six o'clock Mrs. Duval knocked relentlessly at 
Meri's door, then, without waiting for an answer, 
peered in. The girl lay sleeping soundly, her dark» 
disheveled hair curling and waving over the pillow, 
framing her pale face, which was drawn into an 
expression of anxiety or fear. Mrs. Duval entered 
and said loudly: 

'' Time to get up I It's a grand day and it's a sin 
to be sleepin' in, when the sun's shinin' and the 
roosters is crowin'." 

Meri opened her eyes wide. 

" Scarcely slept all nig^t for my back," Mrs. 
Duval continued. " I was in hopes you'd come home 
in time to rub it with the new liniment. You must 
a' been out pretty late last night. Party of some 
kind? I don't like the looks of that foreigner I 
seen you talkin' to. A young woman can't be too 
careful of the company she keeps. There's plenty 
of wolves in sheeps' clothing, as the old saying Is, 
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and this here white slave traffic like you see in the 
moving pictures, is going on all the time. When 
you're ready just come in the kitchen. The coffee's 
made." 

Mrs. Duval's admonition brought forcefully to 
Meri's mind, her adventure of the previous night. 
It seemed like a bad dream and she had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that no matter whether she had done 
wrong or not, she had something to conceal which 
involved her in hypocrisy and might force her into 
lies. 

The kitchen was the most comfortable room in 
the house because of the humanizing effect of the 
stove with its steaming kettle and the unrestrained 
sunshine which filled it with light and warmth and the 
joy of the great outside world. Meri was seated 
beside the oilcloth covered table, meditatively drink- 
ing a cup of coffee and eating her toast and egg, when 
the doorbell rang. She started. She was thinking 
of the night before. Perhaps this might be Boris. 
She dreaded to meet him again. Mrs. Duval 
motioned to her to remain in her place and finish her 
breakfast, while she, with grimaces and a rheumatic 
hitch in her gait, went to the door and opened it. 
Whether she unselfishly desired to have Meri eat her 
meal in peace, or whether she was impelled to suffer 
the pains incidental to rising, out of curiosity, is a 
matter difficult to determine. In any event, she was 
gone a long while according to Meri's computations. 
Time is, after all, a relative matter. A minute may 
be an eternity; a day but a clear, short breath, a 
wonderful palpitation, a brfef thrill out of the 
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infinite. Now the moments dragged with excruciat- 
ing slowness. Beyond the closed kitchen door she 
could hear the murmuring accents of Mrs. Duval's 
company voice and the deeper tones of a man. Why 
was she staying so long? Possibly it was only a 
neighbor to see about a sick cow, or to borrow a 
cupful of sugar. 

But neighbors seldom went through the unneces- 
sary formality of ringing the front door bell. They 
came in the back way unheralded and unrung. 

Mrs. Duval finally returned. 

" It's a gentleman to see you," she said, " kind 
of a big fellow. Maybe you know who he is? He 
didn't give no name. Of course if you're beginning 

to keep company, ? " She paused to give Meri 

a chance to confess, but when the girl arose instead, 
Mrs. Duval continued: 

" You'd better finish your breakfast. The coflFee'U 
get stone cold. I showed him in thje parlor. He*ll 
keep, my dear child. It's always a good plan to 
let 'em wait. That's what I used to do when Mike 
Duval was courtin' me." 

This strategic advice was wasted. Meri was 
hurrying through the hall into the sepulchral chill 
and shadow of the " parlor," now opened for the 
first time to one of her callers. She stood, pendu- 
lous, on the threshold, compressing her lips to hold 
back an exclamation of surprise. The visitor was 
Eugene Franchet. He rose out of a stiff, high- 
backed chair, advanced a few steps and held out 
his big, firm right hand. 

" Good morning. Miss America," he said. *' You 
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are surprised to see me? I hope I am not butting 
m. 

The phrase " butt in " was new to Men, but 
she answered, meeting the situation boldly : 

"01 I like you to butt I" 

She wondered why Eugene Franchet laughed so 
long and loud. She had never seen him laugh out- 
right before. It was such a spontaneous, joyous 
burst of mirth that she found herself laughing, too, 
though she did not in the least know why. Then 
remembering that she had left her guest standing, 
she glanced helplessly around the dismally respect- 
able room, in search of a comfortable place for him 
to sit. There was none. This chamber of melan- 
choly state was as cheerless as a sarcophagus. The 
chairs were inflexible in their rigidity. The sofa 
was occupied by five elaborately handworked pillows, 
lined up with military precision as if to defend the 
sofa from human invasion. The marble topped 
table was dominated by an authoritative stuffed bird 
with fiery red eyes, under a glass dome, and near it 
lay an unused volume of '* The Golden Treasury of 
Song," and the family photograph album. The 
mantel supported a variegated onyx clock that had 
stopped discouraged with the futility of its task, 
at twelve minutes to two, year unknown. On either 
side was a statuette of bisque, the one portraying 
a coquette in short skirts, her finger on her lips, 
simpering through eternity at a cavalier in knee 
breeches, who cast his enamored blue china eyes at 
her, bowing low with his plumed chapeau. In a 
corner stood the whatnot of a generation or two 
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ago, bearing the treasured junk of ages on its 
shelves, — a kind of apotheosized dump heap. This 
room was manifestly not intended for human habita- 
tion, and its clammy, repelling atmosphere, its grim, 
inanimate occupants, its palpable ghostly memories, 
seemed to resent intrusion. 

" Sit down," Meri urged, trying to overcome the 
depressing effect of the parlor and her own embar- 
rassment. " The chair, she is not very comfort- 
able,—." 

" It's fine," he answered, " but I can't stay. To 
tell you the truth Miss — er — Miss America, this 
is the first day I've had off in over two months. I 
ought to be working now but I just couldn't, with the 
Spring blazing and bursting outside, so I played 
hookey. A fellow's got to play once in awhile. I 
just wondered if you would care to go with me on a 
little lark, — a sort of picnic, you know, — up the 
river or anywhere you like. It's such a wonderful 
day. If you hurry, we can catch the nine forty-five 
train." 

When Meri's circumscribed knowledge of Eng- 
lish failed as it did at this climax, she closed her 
eyes, threw back her head, emitted a long, ecstatic 
" Ah-h-h-h! " of wonderful tone, and stretched out 
both open hands, palms upward, as though offering 
her whole being, eloquent with unvoiced raptures. 
That was her ultimate superlative. And Eugene 
Franchet understood. 

Like most of her kind, Meri was made of impulses 
and contradictions. Last night she had been un- 
happy. To-day she was quivering with joy. Last 
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night she had been angry with Eugene and now she 
thought him the most wonderful person she had 
ever met I 

She was ready in a few moments, after gravely 
gazing at her reflection in the libelous mirror, hook- 
ing herself into her best gown, adjusting her dark, 
over-flowing curls and pinning on a knot of brilliant, 
flame-colored ribbon, wherein lay the indescribable 
chic, of Meri. As a last and quite the most import- 
ant touch, she powdered her nose. That solemn 
rite accomplished, she tucked the powder puff in her 
bosom. Not for anything would she have gone with- 
out that tiny bit of fluff for the spreading of the 
innocent camouflage of feminine vanity 1 She con- 
sidered it equal in importance with her purse and her 
reputation 1 

And as she dressed she sang unconsciously, the 
snatch of a song: 

'' Endors tot enfant cest mot, 
Endors tot car ton ami, 
L'oiseau bleu s'est endormi.*' 

Eugene listened to the soft, melodious lilt of the 
rhythmic voice. It was very sweet with the liquid, 
harmonious flow, peculiar to those whose mother 
tongue is French. 

When she appeared, frank admiration shone in 
Eugene's eyes. She was inexplicably beautiful that 
morning in her wild, dark exotic way, with her 
luminous, starry eyes shadowy with thick lashes, 
her peony-colored cheeks flushed with keen pleasure 
and her pretty, parted lips trembling into a smile. 
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It was the first time he had seen her out of the garb 
of a working giri. Also it was the first time he had 
seen her happy, and of all the magical makers of 
beauty, happiness is the most marvelous. 

It was a delightful experience to her, to sit beside 
this big, blond man, on a red, plush-cushioned seat; 
to lean back luxuriously, completely relaxed and re- 
ceptive, and watch through the car windows, the 
swiftly changing pictures whiz by. They had de- 
cided by mutual consent to take a ferry up the river 
to some little village, then to go on a long walk 
through the hills. A " hike " Eugene oddly named 
it, in his astonishingly forceful slang which was a 
new language to Meri. They had a great desire in 
common. Both craved the open country, the green 
magic of the woodland and the intimate, undinmied 
blue of the uncontaminated sky. 

Even after her short exile, Meri longed with 
dumb anguish for the wooded hills, the shadow pat- 
terned lawns and gardens of Sister Constance's 
home. 

The big ferry boat was crowded with city folk, 
released for a day, to play. The holiday spirit pos- 
sessed them all. Groups of men and women in Sun- 
day attire, chatted and laughed, gum-chewing shop 
girls, accompanied by their " fellows," giggled coyly 
in blissful detachment from their surroundings. 
Large families of children romped and frolicked in 
sheer abandon of joy during their brief hour of free- 
dom, expressing the measure of this happiness by the 
amount of peanuts, popcorn, or candy they con- 
sumed. Three Italian musicians, one strumming a 
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harp, while his two companons indefatigably scraped 
upon violins, played popular airs, suddenly bursting 
into " Tipperary " at the psychological moment of 
passing around the hat. At the sound of that lively 
quickstep, the merry crowd, easily moved to demon- 
strations of enthusiasm, cheered and sang. 

Eugene and Meri were seated in the bow, looking 
straight up the glittering surge of the broad river, 
which was bearing them away from the turmoil and 
strife of the daily routine in the factory. They 
watched the silver course of it narrowing in the dis- 
tance, and the two diverse shores, the one revealing 
the stupendous shore line of New York with its 
endless docks, its buildings rising tier on tier to the 
altitudes of slim, steepled shafts of sky-scrapers, lift- 
ing their diminishing towers into the tenuous blue of 
heaven; the other, the stately Palisades. A cool 
breeze swirled over the face of the water, ruiBing it 
into a ripple of flashing waves. The sound of their 
splash beat with musical rhythm against the broad- 
breasted boat. Above, grey and white gulls circled 
and drifted and cried. 

Environment imposes certain forms of conduct 
on individuals, or removes them, as the case may be. 
Meri had seen and known Eugene Franchet only in 
the official capacity of boss, a person to be respected, 
even feared, filling his place inexorably in the great 
scheme of the factory. And the factory was a vast 
mechanism inevitable in its working as fate, where 
human beings were appraised not according to spir- 
itual worth but according to their capacity to produce 
a given amount of a finished product, namely high ex- 
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plosives. In other words, they were units in the tre- 
mendous machinery of destruction. Now, some- 
thing tangible seemed to have slipped away from him 
like a masquerade, and she saw revealed for the 
first time, the simple, wholesome, big American boy 
on his holiday, rejoicing in the most trifling objects 
about him, the skimming, dipping, circling gulls 
greedy for crumbs, the green of the unfolding hills 
and the passing pageant of ships. . . . Ships, to 
Meri, laden with memories. 

After he had punctiliously addressed her as Miss 
America a number of times, he looked at her with a 
twinkle in his eyes and asked : 

" Is there anything a fellow can call you that is, — 
well, — less geographic? " 

Eugene's vocabulary was a trifle difficult of com- 
prehension to Meri but she answered : 

" The girls used to call me Meri, because it took 
too much time to say America. You may say Meri, 
if you have the wish." 

" I like that, — Miss Meri," he said, trying it de- 
liberately. ** It seems to suit you, for you are merry, 
aren't you ? " 

** Sometimes," she answered doubtfully, " I think 
that I was meant to be, that I was once perhaps, but 
often I am sorry, — sad." 

Eugene tactfully brought the conversation back to 
proper names. 

" My name is a jaw-breaker, too, Eugent Fran- 
chet. There was more, but I cut it out. I wish it 
was Bill Jones or Jack Smith. I am called Fv^nchett 
and Franchett and almost everything but Franchet. 
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Even Eugene is confoundedly sentimental and fool- 
ish. Fm an American. Sounds like a moving pic- 
ture hero, doesn't it? So I have pruned it down to 
'Gene, — or rather friends have for me. Even that 
sounds French. I have no use for hyphenated 
Americans, — German- Americans, I rish- Americans, 
Russian-Americans and all the rest of the bunch. A 
man's got to be one thing or the other here, or he'd 
better beat it to where he belongs. He can't have 
two countries any more than he can have two wives. 
That's why I don't want to be called anything that 
doesn't ring true American. I wish you would just 
call me 'Gene and not bother about the last name at 
all. You see we don't go much on formalities here." 

Meri agreed. She felt that she had known him a 
long while and that they were comrades. 

They left the ferry at a lazy little town on the 
shore, supported chiefly by itinerant pleasure-seekers 
and automobile parties, and struck out for the hills 
that lay dreamy and elusively vague behind their thin 
veil of diaphanous haze shot now and again with 
golden strands of sun, through the medium of which, 
green woods cool with shadow, were dimly visible. 
Neither of them knew the place, so the walk had the 
added charm of an adventure ; a quest of the wood- 
land freedom that dwells not in the abode of multi- 
tudes. Both of them felt the call of the spring that 
cries out in every young heart ; the world old, peren- 
nially new thrill of bursting life and the miracle of 
growth and bloom that is the motive power of crea- 
tion. 

Eugene was happy. He had gone to Meri and 
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brought her here for the express purpose of talking 
to her seriously, disagreeably, even sternly as a big 
brother might have talked. He had a right to do 
so, he had argued to himself, because in a sense, she 
was his ward, in that she was his employe. He had 
hired her. Therefore he was responsible for her 
to the company and the company was supreme. It 
followed logically that he must warn her when she 
was in danger of disfavor or the loss of her job. 
But somehow the spring air was so languorously, re- 
laxingly balmy, that all these matters which had 
seemed of paramount importance, that had chafed 
and chagrined him past endurance, suddenly van- 
ished into thin air. He would wait a while. There 
was plenty of time. They had the long, glorious day 
ahead of them and why spoil the fun so soon? 

So he fell to talking instead, of the trees and the 
pretty little symmetrical hills and the other visible 
things about them. 

" Have you ever thought," he asked, " that here 
in the East everything seems finished, complete? A 
good job done. There are no possibilities that have 
not been made the most of from the time of our old 
friend Hendrick Hudson. Even the hills here are 
such well-ordered, discreet, blooming proper little 
hills. They wouldn't dare rise higher if they could. 
The very grass looks orderly and tamed. Look at 
this brook 1 It's absolutely restrained. Everything 
is conventional. In the woods, — such as there are, 
— you feel about you the atmosphere of what men 
have done and done so well that it can't be improved, 
rather than the influence of nature itself. There is 
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nothing left to accomplish. I think there^s such a 
thing as ovcr-rcfincment, over-cultivation, over- 
civilization and weVe reached it here. 

" I would like to go West. To the Rocky Moun- 
tains or somewhere like that, where a man can pit 
his mettle against big odds. I have a friend out 
West, a chap who used to sell newspapers with me. 
He owns ^ cattle ranch in Montana. Gee I the let- 
ters he writes. You couldn*t hire him to come East 
again. He tells me that there are thousands of peo- 
ple pouring into that country from all over the 
world, and yet it is so big and free and wild that it 
seems primeval. God! but I'd like to go to that 
country and tackle the big, elementary forces in the 
clean, fair grapple for supremacy, knowing that they 
would either make or break me. That's what 
proves the stuff a fellow's made of and kills him out- 
right, or makes a man of him. I'd like to go up 
against the test. I'd like to tackle a job that hasn't 
been done before to a finish by a lot of old duffers 
dating back to the kill-joy pilgrims and the stolid, 
moon-faced tribe of Van der Fakers, and live in a 
country that isn't developed to the very top notch of 
stultifying perfection. Out there in the West you've 
all the world before you and you can make your life 
what you will." 

Without premeditation he was telling Meri his 
dream, and she looked at him, wide-eyed, admiring 
his virility and courage and trying to understand 
fully the scope of what he meant. It sounded very 
fine and inspiring and hopelessly remote. 
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They walked oh in silence for a little way, then 
Eugene broke out again, with enthusiasm. 

'^ This is like being a kid again. That is, like kids 
in story books. ... I don't speak from experience. 
When I was a little shaver there weren't many holi- 
days nor picnics in the country, believe me. I guess 
maybe in my second childhood I'll stand a chance to 
get some of the fun I missed then. But that's a 
long way off yet. When a fellow works seven days 
in the week with a munition plant for his world, and 
then studies six nights a week trying to educate him- 
self, he hasn't much chance to really live, has he? 
Sometimes I wonder if the game is worth the candle. 
But in this age of the survival of the fittest if you 
can't deliver the goods, you just drop out and let 
the fellow next in line take your place." 

Meri looked at him with curious interest. 

"You go to school?" she asked. "You might 
be what you call fired? But you already have a big 
job. You are the boss over many men and women. 
You hire us and you fire us! What else could you 
wish?" She had unconsciously dropped into the 
vernacular of the shops. 

Eugene laughed. Possibly his healthy ego was 
flattered at this exaggerated idea of his importance. 

" I will tell you what I wish," he answered. 
" What I work for day and night. To be ready to 
take my opportunity when it comes. If a man can't 
do that he is a failure. And we never know when 
our chance is coming or if it will ever come again. 
Everything I have had, I fought for. You see I 
never had a square deal when I was a boy. I was 
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too busy rustling grub. My mother and father came 
to this country from Alsace-Lorraine before I was 
born. They were French people and they fled from 
the German rule like thousands of others. They 
had a hard struggle. When I was just a little chap 
my mother died. I scarcely remember her. There's 
just a kind of holy picture of her in my memory, or 
my imagination, I don't know which, — a tall, slim, 
blond woman with eyes that seemed on the verge 
of tears, watching and waiting in the light of an open 
window. I don't know why she was sad nor what 
she was waiting for, — maybe she was just waiting 
for the end, — anyway, very soon she died. My fa- 
ther lost his grip. He went to pieces. My mother 
had been everything to him and to us. He began 
to drink. We lost the little she had saved. I was 
dumped into an Orphans' Asylum but I couldn't 
stand that. Occasionally my father came to see me 
but I always seemed to depress him. And every 
time he came he appeared more changed. He would 
cry over me, pat my head incontinently and tell me 
with streaming eyes and quivering lips that I was the 
image of my mother. But he never did anything for 
me. He promised to take me away but he did not 
keep his promise. He probably forgot it at the 
nearest saloon. Little as I was, I learned that I 
could not depend on him : that I must make my way 
independently. So I ran away. It was the only way 
out. I sold papers for a living. Sometimes I 
blacked shoes and ran errands. I managed to exist 
— that was all. I slept on roofs, in doorways, — 
anywhere I could lay my head. My home was the 
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streets. My school was the streets. It's an awful 
thing for a kid to be thrown out in the world like 
that, to sink or swim. He sees life at its worst, — 
and maybe at its best, too. It's up to him to scrap 
and if he has the right stuff in him he can choose be- 
tween Sing Sing and success. Some are born handi- 
capped with tendencies to crime, — degenerates. 
Some are too weak with starvation to be able to 
choose. They just take the course of least resistance 
until they get in bad, then it's the reform school 
where they learn all the crime they didn't know be- 
fore, and at last the penitentiary or the electric chair. 
Poor little devils ! I watched many a one go under. 
But I was too husky for that. I wasn't a bit better, 
you understand. I was as tough as the next one, but 
I was physically strong. I could choose and I never 
figured that it paid to steal. The price was too big. 
If a boy put it over once he got bolder and he was 
sure to be caught the next time. Besides, I liked 
the cops. They were on the square. They let me 
sleep in any sheltered spot I could find and I paid 
them back by helping them round up thieves. One 
night when I was sleeping on Brooklyn Bridge and 
it turned bitter cold, a cop who was an old friend of 
mine, found me and took me to the police station and 
thawed me out. If it hadn't been for him my career 
would have ended right there, I guess. 

'* When I got older I had a chance to get a job 
at the plant. I stuck to it and I was promoted sev- 
eral times. As soon as I could, I started to night 
school. I am studying hard, so that if my oppor- 
tunity ever comes I can take it." 
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Mcri listened absorbed by the story, oblivious to 
the velvet blue shadow of the great trees, to the soft, 
resilient spring of the thick grass under her feet, to 
the illuminating shafts of sun falling in misty yellow 
ribbons through the foliage, to the moist, intimate 
odors of earthy growing things, to the sentient si- 
lence, the whispering waters and vocal birds. She 
thought quickly, contradictorily. In his self-revela- 
tion Eugene was transfigured in her estimation. He 
had given her reason to admire him, not merely as 
a splendid specimen of the species, but as a man. 
He had unfurled that mysterious banner, the Past, 
bearing the proud story of his struggle, his achieve- 
ment, his victory. His revelation was her shame. 
She could not respond in kind, give confidence for 
confidence, so that he, in turn, could say in admira- 
tion of her as she did of him: 

" Here is one strong and true and through the 
crucible of adversity proved worthy." 

She could not hope for this. She was only a thing 
of the moment like the ephemeral flowers beneath 
her feet, and because of this, she was sad and silent. 

" You must pardon me for talking so long about 
myself," Eugene said. 

*' Don't say that," she answered. " I was think- 
ing about what you have told me. Your life is so 
different from what I thought." 

" Well, what did you imagine? What was your 
first impression of me, that day you came into my 
office at the plant? " 

That day was always bobbing up unaccountably 
in his mind. 
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" O ! That day I was afraid, — until you smiled. 
You seemed very stern and terrible, — a hard and 
powerful man, settling the fate of so many poor, 
starving people . . • like me. But I thought you 
were very fine, too. Afterwards, when I met you 
and you did not seem to see me, but looked through 
me, away off I know not to where, I thought you 
were too — proud — to talk to the working girls. 
And some of the laborers told me that Eugene Fran- 
chet, the boss, belonged to the company and despised 
the poor, common toilers. Now I know that this is 
not so." 

These words slipped off her tongue unbidden. It 
was her chance to express the pcpt up Indignation 
she had felt at his indifference. Perhaps there was 
in her the latent element of the coquette which would 
out. Next moment she bitterly regretted having 
spoken. 

" Ivanovich told you that," he said, his face 
hardening. 

She did not answer but she flushed. 

After a moment of strained silence she resorted to 
the subterfuge of children. She changed the sub- 
ject. 

** Now I have told you what I thought of you, you 
must tell me what you thought of me ! " 

" Did you ever read fairy tales? " he asked, with a 
whimsical look in his eyes. 

" You mean the CeendarcUa? " she replied. 

" O ! No. Not that chestnut. I mean fairy 
tales about changelings, and beautiful princesses dis- 
possessed and doomed to wander over the world 
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by wicked witches, who cast upon them all kinds of 
evil spells. But of course there was always the 
Prince, a wise guy, who knew how to release the 
Princess and told the witches where to head in. 
Now do you understand? " 

Meri nodded attentively, wondering if she had 
understood his original English, and if so, what this 
had to do with her question. 

" Well,'' he continued, " that is what I thought 
when you appeared out of the rabble. I said to 
myself : 

" * Here is the Princess in disguise, under the spell 
of some evil power. By Golly! I'd like to be the 
Prince ! ' 

" You seemed so out of place there among those 
stinking, square-headed, low-brows, with your face 
like chiselled marble, your white, fragile fingers that 
had never worked, — any boob could see that, — and 
your eyes shining from the infinite heights like stars. 
God doesn't make the mistake of setting a jewel in 
brass, or planting an orchid in a rutabaga patch. 
And you didn't belong there. You were what the 
high-brows would call * out of your environment,' 
whatever that is. It would have been funny, if it 
hadn't been so confoundedly pathetic. Now you 
know what I thought of you. Was it right? " He 
looked at her searchingly. 

" Meri," he cried, impulsively, seizing both her 
hands in his. " Who are you? What are you? I 
am serious now. Tell me. You can trust me." 

She allowed her hands to remain passively in his 
strong grip but her head sank on her breast. Then 
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after awhile she looked into his eyes unflinchingly 
with the haunting expression of unvoiced tragedy 
and said : 

** You must not ask me. You must take me for 
what I am, — just your Princess of the fairy tale un- 
der an evil ^ell." 

Then again her head drooped like a lily on a 
broken stalk, her bosom heaved tumultuously and 
tears brimmed in her eyes. The crisis she had 
dreaded had come. And she had failed. 

'* I beg your pardon," she heard him saying in a 
voice that might mean disappointment or displeas- 
ure. He released her hands. His manner changed 
from buoyant intimacy to cold reserve. He was tor- 
mented with conflicting emotions. He was fasci- 
nated by this mysterious wisp of a girl, yet he could 
not help mistrusting that she was a rebel of the type 
of Boris Ivanovich. Did not her associations bear 
out the suspicion? Had he not seen her alone, late 
at night with that anarchist ? Some of her utterances 
might reflect the insidious anarchistic propaganda, 
veiled though they were with transparent human- 
itarian disguises, — brotherhood of man, etc. How 
he hated all that bosh ! He indulged in no empirical 
speculations and idealistic dreams. He was angry 
at himself because Meri was a puzzle he could not 
solve. For once his infallible judgment of the com- 
plex human entity had failed. He was angry at her 
because she was inexplicable. What right did any 
woman have to be inexplicable? Moreover, he felt 
the hot shame of having made a fool of himself. 
It must have been a sununer madness; some intoxi- 
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eating witchery of sun and air and girl that went to 
his head. 

** It is getting late," he said, looking at his watch. 
" We had better go back." 

They walked in silence. The spontaneous joy of 
the morning was gone, and a depressing restraint 
gripped them. Meri spoke several times about triv- 
ial things by the wayside, the beauty of the globular, 
waxen-white magnolia blooms that drenched the 
warm air with delicious fragrance, the exquisite trans- 
parency of the opal evening, and he answered with 
conventional politeness and the pre-occupied manner 
of one whose thoughts are of other and more impor- 
tant matters. 

They reached the village just in time for the re- 
turning ferry, which was laden with the happy holi- 
day crowd homeward bound after the brief frolic. 
The boat swept out into the river in the full glory 
of a sunset that filled the world with burnished gold ; 
gold that thrilled through the tenuous air of a cloud- 
less sky and dissolved the shadows ; gold that lit the 
rippling water into a path of liquid flame ; gold that 
shimmered over the hill-tops and about the heads of 
men and women like an aureole. 

The Italian musicians strummed and scraped inde- 
fatigably and a few of the more exuberant couples 
danced a fox-trot. But most of the picnickers were 
tired. Children fretted and cried. Harassed and 
nervous mothers scolded raspingly in many tongues. 
The reaction from keen pleasure and high spirits had 
come and this was the anti-climax. 

Suddenly, out in the stream, looming tremendous 
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and inspiring, appeared a monster battleship. She 
had slipped in and dropped anchor since morning 
and they came upon her unexpectedly. She towered, 
immense, dominant and invulnerable, above and be- 
yond them. People arose to their feet and crowded 
against the rails. At that moment a golden-throated 
bugle sounded " retreat; " the intensely penetrating, 
sad-sweet notes vibrated through the still atmosphere 
and across the placid water. A gun burst sharply. 
The proud free-flying flag, that uncontaminated com- 
panion of the winds, the sun and the sky, was low- 
ered reverently, lovingly, while a band on board the 
battleship played " The Star Spangled Banner." 

The mercenary Italian musicians, always looking 
for business, sensed the psychology of the crowd and 
responsively struck up a thin echo of the National 
Anthem. The frivolous, holiday throng, bent on 
picnics, dancing and the folly of Spring, rushed with 
one impulse and packed the deck nearest the huge 
ship, cheering. The sailors answered lustily. In- 
consequential handkerchiefs, the last poor touch of 
vanity and the excuse for cheap perfume, fluttered in 
patriotic tribute to a common cause. The short- 
skirted, bulging-legged, gum-chewing, mediocre 
women; the shrunken, clerical,* routine-narrowed, 
desk-trapped men ; and even the chattering low-brow 
foreigners, responded to the impulse as though a sin- 
gle chord had been struck simultaneously in every 
consciousness, uniting all for one unselfish, inspired 
and universal moment, in the bond of a dominant 
ideal. 

Eugene Franchet rose to his utmost height, bared 
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his head and squared his shoulders. He appeared 
herculean. In his keenly penetrating eyes an inef- 
fably white light shone. He forgot his petty doubts 
of the girl by his side, his hurt pride and his per- 
sonal jealousy. He soared above all that into the 
exaltation of supreme devotion to a cause as holy as 
religion. Meri, awe-struck, beheld him in a new 
phase, heroic, exalted, self-abandoningly austere and 
sacrificial, a man who would die gladly and glori- 
ously for his country. 

" God! rd like to be one of them. Fd like to 
be going to France to fight . . ." he exclaimed with 
fervor, more to himself than to her. Indeed, for 
the moment he had forgotten her presence. 

She reached out a timid hand and grasped his arm 
tightly, as though to hold him back. 

" No, no I '' she cried sharply with the poignance 
of a wounded creature. " Anything but that ! " 

She spoke with the terrible conviction of truth that 
comes only from experience. Eugene looked down 
at her inquiringly, arrested, brought back to concrete 
reality by some peculiarly potent force in her. 
Again he asked himself who was she and what dark 
tragedy was locked within her consciousness. Was 
she indeed a fugitive princess, as his whimsical fancy 
had painted her, or was she a red rebel of the anar- 
chistic breed, hiding from the implacable justice of 
the law? 

When he parted from her that night he said : 

** I had no right to ask you about your past. It 
is none of my business. Forget all about it. But 
some way you seemed so different. ... I came to 
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see you for a certain purpose. I hope you will not 
misinterpret the motive. I came to warn you against 
Boris Ivanovich. You do not know the world as I 
do. It is my duty to tell you that he is under sus- 
picion. He is a dangerous man. No one, — espe- 
cially a woman, — can associate with him without 
being compromised. Do you understand ? " 

His voice was harsh with intensity. 

** You are making it ver-ry hard for me," she an- 
swered slowly as though marshalling her forces. 
'* You do not trust me. I have already made a 
promise to Boris Ivanovich to see him Wednesday 
night. I shall keep that promise. He was kind to 
me when I was lonely and had no ... no friend. 
No! not even you. You did not come. And my 
heart was breaking. I owe him something for that. 
I will see him this one time and then never again. 
I promise you. And I never break my word." 

There was a dignity and finality to Meri's simple 
statement that left nothing to be said in reply. 

Eugene Franchet's mental processes were simple 
and direct. He was keen in his survey of a situa- 
tion. Without circumlocution, evasion or ambigu- 
ity, he went straight to the point at issue and having 
satisfied himself, was quick to make up his mind and 
unalterable in his decision. He had been reviewing 
Boris' career at the plant. He could never fix any 
definite charge against the man, though he had rea- 
son to believe he was the secretly seditious influence 
that had incited the employes to strike upon several 
occasions. He had urged the officials of the com- 
pany to fire Ivanovich upon suspicion, but there was 
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absolutely no tangible proof of his guilt and he was 
valuable as an acknowledged expert on high explo- 
sives. He had made a number of inventions of his 
own both in method and result. It would be difficult 
to find a man as efficient as he, willing to fill his extra- 
hazardous position. Every day his life hung pre- 
cariously on the combination of an unknown quantity 
which might blow him into eternity. So Boris Ivan- 
ovich was permitted to remain, at least until certain 
tremendous contracts with the Allies had been filled. 
That task was about done. Train loads of explo- 
sives were in the warehouses ready for shipment to 
England and France. What Boris had been, his 
employers did not care, — there were many dark 
rumors concerning him, — all they asked was that, 
commercially speaking, he deliver the goods. After 
the goods were delivered, they might reconsider the 
matter of his dismissal. Eugene Franchet had made 
up his mind. Either Boris Ivanovich or himself 
must leave the plant at once. It was up to the com- 
pany, he said to himself. They could weigh the 
value of the two men impartially and keep the one 
of most value to them. That was a plain business 
proposition. He was ready to go, — West, perhaps. 
But one point was settled irrevocably. He and 
Boris could not both stay. The hour of reckoning 
had come at last. 

And he wondered irrelevantly what Meri would 
do. 



CHAPTER SIX 

Boris came for Meri and she faced him with the 
resolve to go with him this one last time to his 
strange brotherhood, — then to see him no more. 
She had thought it all out in detail. Just before tell- 
ing him goodnight, she would say kindly and dis- 
passionately, but with impregnable decision : " We 
must not meet again." She fortified her moral 
strength by repeating these words many times, very 
solemnly, like a child learning a lesson. 

Somehow, when she stood face to face with him, 
she felt disconcerted because of the consciousness 
of her resolve to part with him and also because she 
had deliberately avoided him since they last met, the 
night of the Countess Stranski's volcanic address. 
She half believed that he possessed an occult power 
of divination, for many times in the past he had 
seemed to read her unspoken thoughts. And now 
as she stood before him she had an uncomfortable 
impression that the deep-set, greenish-amber eyes of 
Boris, hiding in the brush of his grizzled eyebrows, 
looked straight into her mind and saw all the doubt, 
the tumult, the battle with herself, and the final ulti- 
matum from which there was no appeal. 

But if he did see these things, he kept his knowl- 
edge concealed. Possibly he was not observing her 
as minutely as usual because he was laboring under 
great excitement. With his deliberate, painstaking 
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way of speaking, he inquired for her health, then said 
with an air of bravado : 

'' You remember we were speaking the other night 
of the boss — Eugene Franchet? " 

Meri started, then nodded. 

'* Well, he has his vengeance. My head is lopped 
off. I am fired. But," he added sarcastically, " he 
was considerate enough to give me a week's notice ! 
Very, very kind of him, eh? '' 

Boris made capital of his dismissal. He was glo- 
rified and exalted into the role of martyr to the cause 
of freedom. Then, possibly, he was thinking of the 
price that his oppressors would pay; the terrible re- 
taliation which would inevitably result; the stunning 
force of the recoil of that first hostile act against him 
and the Brotherhood. 

In spite of herself, Meri felt the spell of his enig- 
matical personality. She began to doubt her own 
distrust of him and the justice of Eugene Franchet's 
summary act. She told herself it was so very easy 
to condemn an unknown man without a defender, 
without a country, — without a Past. A person like 
herself. Mon Dieuf Yes! That was it! He 
had no past nor credentials and therefore the world, 
with its silly conventionalities and prescribed social 
tyrannies, pointed the finger of suspicion at him, 
kicked him out and in the unequal struggle he be- 
came the hounded under-dog. That merciless world 
might deal the same with her. She might be the 
next victim. Was she not already hunted? No one 
not in that horribly precarious position could possi- 
bly understand. 
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While these things were surging confusedly 
through her mind, Boris was silently leading her, — 
sweeping her like a great motive power, — towards 
the outskirts of the town, beyond the limits of which 
lay mild green emptiness, arched over by a pale, 
transparent sky tinged with delicate primrose to- 
wards the remote rim of the western horizon. 

** It is early yet," he explained presently, " and I 
thought we might have a breath of the evening before 
we go inside. It gives one a broader outlook on 
life, does it not? " 

Meri agreed that it did. She loved the warm air, 
the soft, yielding earthiness, the spring of the grass 
under her feet, the young, tender greenness and the 
prevailing calm that steeped her troubled soul in 
peace. 

She was not aware of the great emotional crisis 
that she had caused in Boris' life, nor could she com- 
prehend the cataclysmic force within him which she 
had unwittingly set in motion; which in its over- 
whelming mightiness threatened to engulf and de- 
stroy her. He had scarcely been conscious of mate- 
rial realities since the night the Countess Stranski set 
him on fire. He soared. There was no anchorage 
to earth. His unbound imagination ran riot. 
There seemed nothing he could not hold within his 
star-reaching grip if he so willed. And he willed 
first of all, to make Meri his partner in the great 
deed which should shake tyranny to its foundations, 
then to possess her, consume her, body and soul, with 
his devastating love. And in the highly stimulated 
state of his faculties, he fancied he saw in her pre- 
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cisely the elements which he wished her to have. 
He saw the seed of anarchy so\\m by him and through 
him, spring up ; saw the red flower of it and its poison 
fruit. She, by virtue of her beauty (that beauty 
which had ravished his heart and set his blood on 
fire) could accomplish like wonders with other men. 
' That obvious innocence of hers, which expressed it- 
self in her glorious, unfathomable eyes, her pretty 
lips, just parted, and the quaint little gestures of her 
exquisite white hands, could all be made of incalcula- 
ble use in the future. His eyes glowed. His breath 
came in short, rasping, passionate gasps. He fan- 
cied she must hear the stupendous, loud throbs of his 
heart, reverberating like the muffled beat of a drum. 
The livid scar across his cheek showed withered and 
very white. He moistened his lips and swallowed 
hard, like a man whose throat is parched and dry, 
and there was a spasmodic twitching of the muscles 
of his face. 

" As I was saying," he continued after awhile, 
drawing near to her and touching her arm, — a touch 
which gave her a sharp shock as though she had 
come in contact with an electric current, — *' I want 
to have a few words with you. Little One. . . . Do 
not misunderstand me," he added as she recoiled 
from him with a look of revulsion and fear. 
** When first I saw you I said to myself, she is one 
of the rare souls. As I told you before, I know that 
our meeting was planned, perhaps centuries ago, by 
Fate or whatever you like to call it, because I was 
attracted to you as a needle is to the magnetic pole. 
It is just this sense of attraction, — specific gravity, 
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or what you will, — that rules the stars circling up 
there in space." He turned his eyes upward to the 
Evening Star which shone in solitary and exag- 
gerated splendor in the deepening blue tincture of 
the dusk. " The same inexplicable magnetism fixes 
the courses of the constellations. And as it prevails 
up there, so it binds men and women together here 
on earth. It draws together and amalgamates 
groups of people. You and I belong to the same 
group, — the working people with the vision of Lib- 
erty. It is for us who see, to find and prepare the 
way for millions of others less enlightened in spirit, 
who are crushed beneath the hideous juggernaut of 
Commerce and Capital. It is for us, I say, with the 
Vision, the strength and the daring to loosen their 
fetters, to heal their wounds and to raise them out 
of the welter of the bloody mire, to the status of 
independent human entities. It is a glorious mis- 
sion. To do this we may be called upon to sacrifice 
much, — even to lay down our lives. But who would 
not lay down his life for such a cause, — the ultimate 
ideal of Freedom? The paid hireling soldier fight- 
ing for his tyrant King, or Emperor, or President, — 
it makes no difference what you call the symbol of his 
enslavement, the deified fetish of his hero-worship, — 
does that much. And if that is true of such under- 
lings and puppets, we are surely ready to do a hun- 
dred times more ! If I had ten lives, — aye ! — a 
score, I would give them all to liberate the op- 
pressed! " 

He struck his breast with his right hand. He 
stood erect like a soldier at attention, and he seemed 
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possessed of a preternatural force. Men gazed at 
him, fascinated yet afraid. What did he mean? 
What motive lay beneath his intense eloquence, and 
whither, in the name of God, was it sweeping her ? 

" In the great movements for freedom we can 
never tell who will be chosen as the instrument of 
fate, but whoever is chosen is of the anointed. He 
will be immortal through all the centuries. His 
name will never perish. I tell you I am that chosen 
instrument of fate, the great liberator, and I will 
share my glorious immortality with you. You shall 
be my partner. With me you shall attain the 
heights ! This is all I can tell you now. Wonderful 
things are on foot and you shall hear of them to- 
night. It is a rare privilege given you because I 
have named you as one of the elect. You shall hear 
sounded the doom of the tyrant, the bully, the boss ! 
You shall hear more than this, because you are true. 
Because I, Boris Ivanovich, have put my trust in 
you." 

The abnormal ego of Boris was revealed in all its 
monstrous, flaunting nakedness. Was the man mad ? 
According to his reasoning, she was to be trusted be- 
cause he trusted her. He was attracted to her, hence 
she became a positive magnetic force. He gave 
her no opportunity to deny nor to affirm. His judg- 
ment was final. He dogmatically stated the case; 
between them, all was pre-arranged, settled indis- 
putably, forever. 

Meri listened to him with growing terror. She 
dared not interrupt him nor cross him. She was 
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panting, straining with eagerness to hear more . . . 
more ... yet more. His veiled threats, his half- 
revealed, intangible hints, all excited her to the point 
of frenzy. She wanted to fall upon him, clutch him, 
shake out of him that dark, mysterious something 
that he did not tell. Her first impulse had been to 
refuse to proceed farther with him, to decline to be 
even a passive listener at the secret meeting. Then 
she realized that to find out she must go, no matter 
what the cost. She must not only go, but she must 
play her part unerringly. She must seem to be one 
of them, in sympathy with their plans,— r whatever 
they might be. Those words of Boris : ^^ You 
shall hear sounded the doom of the tyrant, the bully, 
the boss/' obsessed her. Whom did he mean? 
Eugene Franchet ? She dared not ask, but her heart 
leaped and her hands and feet were icy cold. A 
mist came before her eyes. She felt as though she 
might fall. But outwardly she remained immobile 
as marble. And beneath that white mask of calm 
she was shaping her decision. She would see it 
through, whatever the price, because the life of 
Eugene Franchet might be at stake. 

Boris was speaking again, uttering his horrid 
propaganda that had become suddenly obnoxious in 
her ears. 

" Freedom and Government cannot exist to- 
gether," he said. " The Countess Stranski has al- 
ready proved that to you. I believe only in the gov- 
ernment of the selective conscience. Each human 
being must be his own king, his own judge and jury 
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— a law unto himself. I am an anarchist which 
means that I would abolish law because we are above 
the law. We are the law itself I '' 

In one illuminating flashy Meri saw it all. The 
mystery was a mystery no longer. Now that she un- 
derstood, it remained for her to find out what these 
people were plotting. 

They turned from the green fields where darkness 
had fallen, and as they did so, Meri fancied she saw 
a shadowy figure, intangihle as the dusk itself, flit 
away amongst a clump of willows. She was not sure 
of her own over-wrought senses, but she was struck 
with the eerie consciousness of being watched, tracked 
to earth and trapped. It was the old, haunting ter- 
ror of the hunted that had driven her like a Nemesis 
to lose herself in the toiling crowds. 

Silently they passed into the narrow, stinking ^alley, 
then (Jown the creaky stairs into the basement be- 
neath the wine shop, which ogled like a shameless 
harlot through its brazen yellow windows. Meri 
had a sense of impending danger that she could not 
shake off; the conviction that she was under un- 
friendly surveillance. She glanced uneasily over her 
shoulder, to see the same skulking, swiftly elusive, 
shadowy figure vanish into impalpable darkness. 

" Some one is watching us," she said. " I saw the 
same thing awhile ago ! " 

** You are nervous. Little One," Boris answered. 
"Is it bloodhounds — minions of the law?" He 
laughed sardonically and led her down into the se- 
curity of gloom. 

The same cautious, noncommittal person, who 
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seemed more a part of the mechanism of the door 
than a human being, admitted them to the passage, 
whence they made their way to the assembly hall. 
Only a few were gathered about the tables, smoking 
and sipping wine. A deathly hush brooded over the 
place. The yellow core of an occasional light, picked 
out in high relief^ strange, earnest faces against the 
blotting darkness. Whether it was the sharp shad- 
ows that lay like silhouette grotesques upon them, 
emphasizing every contour, that gave them a pre- 
ternatural pallor, Meri could not tell. But she was 
certain they appeared spectral, ghastly, ghoulish, and 
their unwholesome, pulpy flesh had the noisome, 
spongy quality of poison fungus that spawns in the 
foul dark of slimy, dank cellars or the moldy, 
haunted vaults where dead men lie. 

The thick, clammy air of that subterranean place 
reeked with the same penetrating and all-pervading 
smell of sour wine and stale tobacco. Every one 
smoked, — seriously, with no sign of pleasure, as 
though it were part of the business in hand. An om- 
inous silence prevailed. If any one spoke it was in 
a reticent, low voice. Several of the workers from 
the munition plant were there, — the same whom 
Meri had seen before. They acknowledged her 
presence with a slight,! guarded nod as if they feared 
even so intangible a betrayal of their oath. 

The presiding officer, chairman, master of cere- 
monies, or whatever title might be his, was the thick- 
set, meaty Professor from Somewhere-on-the-Rhine ; 
he of the polished bald head, the hemispherical waist- 
coat ornamented by the heavy gold-filled chain 
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weighed down with massively ugly seals ; and the link 
sausage fingers, which held his meerschaum pipe. 
He, the great sociologist perverted, the leader run 
amuck, the erudite sage gone wrong, an intellectual- 
ity bent on destruction instead of construction ; whose 
least word was accepted as Mosaic law by those who 
were too stupid, too lazy or too erratic to think for 
themselves, sat somewhat aloof from the others, with 
the tremendous dignity of Zeus. 

But when Boris entered, all the glowing eyes, shin- 
ing with tiny flames burning up out of the hidden 
strata of moulten souls, focused upon him. He was 
the center of interest, the real leader, the chosen 
instrument. His electric personality vibrated 
through the nervous system of every individual, un- 
til all of them thrilled responsive to his dynamic 
force, as they had a short time before to that of the 
Countess Stranski. They never doubted that Boris 
stood before them predestined to immortal glory. 
He had been martyred by the tyrant. Now he was 
beyond the reach of his enemies. They were wait- 
ing, breathless, for him to speak. 

But Boris did not speak. No words could have 
expressed the majesty of his ascetic exaltation, his 
complete self-renunciation for the cause which was 
the religion of the Brotherhood. He stood, com- 
manding, yet obedient, ready to bow his head on the 
block or to hurl a bomb of destruction. He realized 
at this crisis his power lay in the conserved energy 
of potent silence. He was too clever to break the 
spell. He greeted them gravely with something of 
tenderness in his manner. Some one urged him to 
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speak. In reply he answered briefly that the time 
for words has passed. No one could add to the in- 
spired message of the Countess Stranski which 
burned in every heart, for she was the greatest disci- 
ple of Freedom in the world. Therefore he would 
say nothing. The hour had come to act. 

The same sound of a deep sigh, like a gust of 
wind rushing across the grass, shivered through the 
stillness. 

Meri slid unobtrusively into a chair, gazing, as if 
hypnotized at the tall, rugged, rough-hewn figure 
who stood dominant before her. She had a strange 
feeling of isolation, as though he were far removed 
and she were utterly alone in that infamous den of 
anarchists and murderers. 

The German Professor inclined his bald head in 
acknowledgment of Boris' sagacity, and motioned to 
him with his thick hand, to be seated. 

Some unintelligible routine business was trans- 
acted. Then the Professor asked Boris if he were 
ready to make a report from the committee. 

Boris rose and in his deep, vibratory voice that 
sounded like the chant in a Greek church, said : 

" We have deliberated and we report favorably 
upon the matter in hand." 

What matter, in the name of God? Meri won- 
dered. 

Boris' enigmatical words evoked a low, inarticu- 
late sound that was startlingly primitive and seemed 
to issue from the remote sources of a lost and bar- 
barous ancestry, baying through the ages its chal- 
lenge to civilization. 
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The vers litre poet looked alarmed through his 
tortoise shell rimmed glasses and fidgeted uneasily. 
Some others had a vague, stupid stare like trapped 
rats. They were face to face with the world-old 
predicament of the alternative of the devil or the 
deep blue sea. 

Meri was transfixed with wide-eyed doubt of her 
own senses and paralyzing horror. Her throat was 
dry and her hands were clasped in a vise-like lock. 
She was not at all sure that she fully comprehended, 
nor that she could count upon herself. She might 
be going insane. It all seemed so monstrously pre- 
posterous, so fantastically and extravagantly mad. 

The covert, unnamed business proceeded. There 
was no excitement nor confusion. Yet there was 
about it a terrible finality, each veiled detail progress- 
ing towards the inevitable catastrophe, as perfectly 
and as fatally as in a Greek tragedy. 

As time passed, Boris and the teutonic Professor, 
with two other men from the munition plant, formed 
a close knit unit, speaking together confidentially in 
low, mufiled tones. 

Meri strained her whole being to hear something 
of the fascinatingly horrible plot, to get a single key 
word which should enable her to solve the riddle. 
What was it? In their intense interest their voices 
rose a little. What was it they said ? She* caught 
a disjointed fragment now and again. The noon 
hour . . . word to be passed . . . empty shop ex- 
cept for . . . For What? . . . The boss. . '. . Fran- 
chet, was it? O! What were they saying about 
him ? She must know. She must. . . . She must, . • . 
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Sh€ found herself sitting rigid on the extreme edge 
of her hard chair, leaning far over, straining, her 
breath coming in short suppressed gasps, her muscles 
tensed and cramping with the acute pain of contrac- 
tion. . . . And what was it all about? She could 
not answer. 

She was torn between the desire to slip away un- 
seen through the hateful ghoulish shadows of assas- 
sins, out of that vile place, into the blessed shelter 
of the night and run, run like the wind, away from it 
all, and the greater desire to h6ar more. She was 
so very near the revelation, — whatever it might be, 
— but always, just as it seemed within her grasp it 
vanished and left her still waiting. She must find it 
out no matter what the cost. She repeated that 
many times, — no matter what the cost, even at the 
risk of her character, her life or Eugene's enmity! 

Some member approached her with a paper and a 
quill pen. 

" You are ready to take the oath? " he asked. 

She felt Boris' eyes upon her. All the glittering, 
terrible eyes of that gathering centered pitilessly on 
her next move. 

She nodded and did their bidding. Obediently 
she rolled up her sleeve. A sharp blade scarified her 
skin. Red blood oozed but she felt no pain. The 
quill was dipped in the blood and pressed in her 
hand. 

** Sign, sign your name there," Boris was saying 
close to her ear. 

Slowly, with infinite difficulty, she traced in letters 
of her own blood, on the paper she had not read : 
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** America." 

Then she sank back weak and all grew dark. 
There were murmurs of approval for which she did 
not care and some one wiped the long, crimson trickle 
that flowed down her limp, white arm. 

The mysteriously ominous meeting came to an 
end. Silently as dissolving shadows, the people 
went, one by one, at considerable intervals. They 
were taking no chance that night. At last Boris 
laid his hand on Meri's arm and led her out into the 
revivifying air and the breadth of reassuring space, 
limited only by the yellow glitter of stars. 

She felt his hand tremble violently. He was la- 
boring under great emotion, the avalanche of accu- 
mulated suppression. 

He looked into her white, set face, with flaming 
eyes as though he would consume her body and soul, 
in that incendiary glance of passion. He suddenly 
grasped her shoulders in the grip of uncontrollable 
impulse and said, in harsh, broken tones : 

** The time has come. . . . We are chosen, you 
and I. You, because you are mine. . . . Mine! 
... It will be over quickly . . . splendidly . . . 
in a great * baptism of fire.' . . . But you need not 
fear. . . . Not one beautiful hair of your head will 
be hurt, beloved. . . . Word will be passed. . . ." 

He crushed her anew in his fierce embrace, until 
she winced with pain. His hot lips sucked on hers, 
drawing them into the vortex of his passion, — rav- 
ishing them. Vampire-like he bent over her as 
though he would drink the very essence of her 
breath. She made no sound. No gesture of re- 
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vulslon betrayed her. She lay limp in his arms, 
then staggered backward dizzily as he released her, 
groping impotently in the dark. The world reeled 
about her. " Good-night '* sounded above the loud 
ringing in her ears, and she heard herself answer- 
ing mechanically, though she seemed to have lost 
control of her voice: 

" I will be ready . . . when . . • when the 
word is passed ! " 

Then she was alone, freed of the infamy of his 
presence, his arms, his noisome lips and the lust of 
his devastating love. 

Meri did not go to bed that night. She felt pol- 
luted. She could not wash away the poison of 
Boris' touch. She walked the floor of her room, 
finding herself as she measured the small space of it 
with her strides, face to face with the barrier of the 
walls. Yes! Smooth, cruel impenetrable walls. 
There were walls all about her, walls circumscrib- 
ing her room, invisible but no less imprisoning walls, 
circumscribing her soul. 

The gaunt, lean-flanked morning dawned and 
found her dazed and distraught. The homely, com- 
monplace noises of the day began; the rattle 
of milk wagons and the flrst sporadic impulses of 
traffic. Then the strident alarm clock went off fol- 
lowed by the lumbelring exertion of Mrs. Duval 
shaking down the ashes in the kitchen stove. So 
the day's work had started. Next would come the 
summons on Meri's door, calling her to be up, up 
and ready, — for what ? 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

With broad daylight, the sense of outrageously 
extravagant unreality came to Meri. The thing 
was too monstrous to be true. She felt as one does 
who has witnessed a show, or read a story too widely 
at variance with human experience to be accepted 
by a sane mind. She looked at herself long and 
challengingly in the unflattering mirror. There was 
no outward difference in her. Her eyes felt dry and 
inflamed from lack of sleep; her lips were parched 
as with fever and she was deathly pale. That was 
all. But she was torturingly conscious of having 
imdergone a radical change over night ; a change so 
conspicuous that her passive complicity in crime must 
have left an ineffaceable brand upon her, like the 
mark of Cain, which all could see and understand. 

She splashed cold water over her face and breast, 
and in the reaction a little vitality came back into 
her nerves, which were numbed, even to her finger 
tips. A dull pain throbbed at the base of her brain, 
her head was vacant with doubt, and she started vio- 
lently at little sounds. 

She forced herself to go about the routine of her 

duties mechanically. At the plant she covertly 

searched the faces of her fellow workers whom she 

had seen the night before, feeling that by a chance 

look, or sign, they might divulge the information she 
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was half crazy to gain, but they were as blank as 
masks. 

The ordinary sequence of events, the hum-drum 
noises of traffic, the stolid, slow passing of people to 
and fro, all shocked her. How could the world get 
up unperturbed, and go about its prosaic business, 
with tremendous disaster impending? And she, 
Meri, was bursting with the damnable, black, guilty 
knowledge of that imminent catastrophe ! She had 
a mad impulse to shout it aloud broadcast, to the 
ox-like laborers, to the smugly indifferent, self- 
centered passers by, — to the world ! But she knew, 
in her sober senses, that this would precipitate the 
crisis. She must silently curb the desire to speak. 
She must let that awful thing live hidden in her 
breast ! 

There must be some way out; some solution of the 
hideous problem. But first, she must be able to 
think clearly, which she was quite incapable of do- 
ing, — then to act swiftly and unerringly. Coordi- 
nation of mind and body was absolutely necessary 
and this she lacked. The lives of many were at 
stake, but what was far more important to Meri, the 
life of Eugene was in peril. 

Gradually, out of utter vagueness, she realized 
that the first thing to be done was to find out when 
the explosion was to take place. That was the vital 
point she did not know. Boris was the only one of 
that band who trusted her, and he went just so far. 
The infernal plot, which she had suffered the em- 
braces of Boris to obtain, he had only half revealed. 
The hour she knew, but the day she must still find 
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out. She tried to comfort herself with the thought 
that it would take time for the plotters to complete 
their plans, therefore it would be several days at 
least, maybe longer, before they were ready to strike 
the blow. She knew so little which was definite, that 
in case she turned informer what tangible informa- 
tion could she give? None. They had probably 
thought of this. They were clever, these fiends. 
She recalled with a shudder the casual, pleasantly ut- 
tered, impersonal remark of one of them who stood 
near her: 

" We have no traitors among us. They never 
live to tell! " 

Gradually her whole being centered upon the de- 
termination to find out the date of the explosion. 
That was clearly her move. In order to do this, she 
would, if necessary, seek Boris himself, and suffer 
again the horrible, scorching shame of his unholy 
caresses, or listen to his blasphemy; the violent ex- 
pressions of his love and his hate seeming equally 
profane. She turned alternately hot and cold with 
the memory of the revelation of that love, his convul- 
sive, trembling embrace, the bristle of his grizzled 
moustaches sweeping her face and the burning, wet 
infamy of his lips, flecked with thin froth like a dog 
with the rabies — God I how it sickened her ! She 
could never wash the taint away, — never. She felt 
herself to be unclean, violated, ravished in spirit. . . . 

Yet she would suffer even that ultimate sacrifice 
to know the frightful truth, and save Eugene Fran- 
chet. Of one thing she felt sure; nothing could be 
done to-day. To-day and to-night were hers, — a 
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blessed respite in which to gain strength to plan. 
After that she could not tell. 

So the long, merciless, sunlit hours dragged on to- 
wards noon, when the whistles would blow their sig- 
nal for release, and the workers would disperse to 
eat their lunch and rest before resuming the monot- 
onous routine of the day's work. 

Meri was rolling long, slim sticks of dynamite, 
when, with startling suddenness, Boris appeared. 
He had no legitimate business there, so his presence 
portended some unusual happening. Meri gazed at 
him, waiting, the rushing blood dinning in her ears. 
He was pale and grey and his face was set hard like 
a granite monolith. The scar on his cheek sank 
deep, dead white and withered into the flesh beneath 
the ashen shadow of his three days' growth of beard. 
About his hollow frontal sockets were dark circles, 
and from them gleamed his small, bright, darting 
eyes. He was haggard and tense as though la- 
boring under some great strain. All eyes were 
turned on him. He radiated alarm. He drew near 
Meri and spoke in her ear very softly, but with the 
sibilant penetration of a rattlesnake's warning. 

" We have been watched. It is necessary to do 
what we have planned at once. Leave immediately 
after the whistle blows. That is the signal. Fif- 
teen minutes later — you shall see. It will give you 
time to get away but you must hurry — hurry, as far 
away as you can. Do you hear ? But first see that 
the telephone here is disconnected. You know how. 
That is all. I will meet you later. We will fly to- 
gether to-day. Wait for me at your lodging." 
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He was gone, swiftly as though his evil entity had 
sunk into the abysmal depths of hell. 

Meri lodced at the clock that hung on the wall. 
The hands pointed to a quarter before twelve. In 
precisely fifteen minutes the deep whistle would blare 
f atefuUy. And then — ? 

She was totally unprepared for the suddenness of 
the thing. The shock acted as a clarifying stimulus. 
Strength and calm decision came to her, as though 
an indomitable spirit had taken possession of her 
body and brain. She waited only until Boris was 
gone, rolling her sticks of dynamite with precision. 
Then, with steady hands, she laid down her work. 

The girls who belonged to the Brotherhood 
looked at her with covert distrust. 

" Boris Ivanovich has told me to go to the office 
to do something for him," she said. '* You are to 
stay until the whistle blows, — then hurry." 

They were satisfied. That Meri had been chosen 
by Boris to perform some part in the plot, they never 
doubted. So they said nothing and quietly prepared 
to go the moment that the signal sounded. 

Meri walked as quickly as she dared across the 
bare, grey yard, filled with the hot, quivering glare 
of reflected sunlight, to the time office where Eugene 
Franchet sat at his desk. She entered the building 
boldly, her speeding feet seeming scarcely to skim 
over the floor, and went straight to his door. He 
was busy. A man was closeted with him. The of- 
fice boy asked her to wait for a few moments. It 
seemed aeons. The precious time that might save 
them was flying. Presently the boy put on his cap 
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and went away whistling. The sound of that light 
and flippant gaiety was horribly discordant in Meri's 
ears. She could bear the agony of suspense and in- 
action no longer. She rose resolutely and beat with 
both hands on Eugene's closed door. 

^'Cornel" he called. 

There he sat in his characteristic attitude, his feet 
on his desk, his big hands clasped behind his blond 
head, his pipe in his mouth and a grave and troubled 
expression on his face. He strambled up hastily 
when she entered. 

" In just a moment," he said. " Wait a moment 
and I will be with you." 

In her agony of haste and excitement his manner 
cut her to the quick. Something had happened. 
He regarded her with the questioning air of suspi- 
cion. 

The man, — Meri hated him unreasoningly, — 
glanced sharply at her. A shade of surprise crossed 
his face and vanished in stoical restraint. 

** No. I can't wait," she answered in tones that 
rang so sharply, Eugene started in amazement. " I 
must see you now, this very second, alone I It is a 
matter of life and death." 

Eugene looked towards the strange man, who 
nodded and passed silently out into the hall. 

The building was now empty except for Eugene, 
Meri and the mysterious man, whose shadow fell 
across the glass of the door. 

"What is it?" Eugene asked, still standing and 
looking down into her great, dark eyes. ** What 
have you to tell me ? " 



^ 
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She related hurriedly, but very clearly, the meeting 
of the Brotherhood the night before, and the revela- 
tion of the plot by Boris, Then the warning that 
at noon, when the whistles blew, those who were of. 
that secret clan would know the time had come. Fif- 
teen minutes more would be allowed for them to get 
to places of safety, then — 

*' It is you they wish to kill I Oil have strained 
every atom of my being to find all this out to save 
you I But it has been horrible, horrible." 

A wonderful tenderness swept over Eugene's face. 
He touched her upturned head with his big hand in 
a fleeting caress. He wanted to tell her so many 
things that came to him in a rush of emotion; that 
she was a heroine ; that he had wronged her by dis- 
trusting her from evidence that had been brought to 
him by the man waiting outside. And he yearned 
to take her in his great, strong young arms and tell 
her that he loved her. But there was no time. 

The vibrant bass of the whistle jarred with exag- 
gerated noise upon the breathless air. Simultane- 
ously, crowds streamed across the bare yards, men, 
women, and girls laughing and talking as they dis- 
persed for the hour of rest, most of them unconscious 
of the doom that had just been sounded. 

Eugene opened the door and called the man. 

He turned to Meri and explained that this was a 
detective in the employ of the company. That Boris 
had been suspected and watched. That this man 
had followed Boris and her the night before but he 
had failed to get the information which Meri had 
obtained. He had seen her with Boris and had be- 
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lievcd her to be one of the mysterious ring. And he 
had warned Eugene against her. 

Eugene and the man asked her a few rapid ques- 
tions. Where was the first explosion to take place ? 
In what building? 

She could not answer, but she did know that the 
one in which they stood was doomed. She had 
heard them whisper vengeance against ** the boss." 

Eugene laid hands upon her gently, and pushed 
her towards the door. 

*' God bless you I You are true blue I Now 
hurry as fast as you can away from here. Get a taxi 
if you can. Leave the rest to me." 

He dispatched the detective to one of the main 
buildings to sound the warning and notify the fire 
department and the police. Then he picked up the 
telephone. The first thing to do was to communi- 
cate with every building. Could he never get them ? 
Had they gone to sleep, or died, or were they all in 
the plot? There was good reason. A number of 
instruments had been disconnected. At last he got 
the manager's office. The manager was still there, 
thank God. Eugene told him in cool, sharp tones 
that the plant was to be blown up within a few mo- 
ments — any second now, he added, as he looked at 
his watch. They must try to get word to each build- 
ing and see that it was emptied. Possibly even yet 
the plant might be saved. 

He sighed with relief for that small service done. 
Again and again he called up, sometimes getting a re- 
sponse and sometimes not. But the warning had 
gone forth, and messengers were running about bear- 
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ing the alarm. Raising his eyes to look for some 
sign out of the window, Eugene saw a thin, red-gold 
flame with a violet core run nimbly, playfully, gor- 
geously, along one of the warehouses where shrapnel 
was stored, ready to be shipped to France. It was 
horribly fascinating, — that tenuous, scarlet tongue, 
licking and lapping and quivering its lurid and ex- 
quisitely graceful way to the very guts of hell. 

While he watched, he got his last number. This 
time he added to his message : 

" Warehouse number two is on fire. Be quick," 
and he exclaimed under his breath, ** Now for the 
fireworks I " 

He tried to get the manager's ofiice once more, to 
tell him, but there was only flat silence. The wires 
had been cut. Eugene Franchet's task was done. 
The warning had been given. Then he thought of 
himself. And he wondered if Meri were safe. 

Figures moved about the yards, some in a darting, 
purposeless panic, others as deliberately as though no 
threat of death were hovering over them. 

Eugene's office was in a building near one end of 
the yards, and between it and a high, battleship-grey 
fence there was a narrow space. He looked out 
once more before leaving his post and saw a crouch- 
ing figure emerge stealthily from that narrow pas- 
sage. It was Boris. He slid along shadow-like, 
keeping close to the fence, and as he proceeded from 
cover he quickened his pace. Eugene leaped out of 
the open window to the ground, and was after him. 
Boris heard the sharp ring of pursuing footsteps, 
glanced back over his shoulder and ran. Eugene 
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had the advantage of youth. He easily outstripped 
the older man. When Boris saw that he was being 
overtaken, he stopped, savagely at bay, wheeled 
about, quickly took the measure of the distance be- 
tween himself and the building with his eye, then 
drawing a pistol, boldly faced Eugene. 

There was a second of ominous silence and inac- 
tion. The two men looked into each other's faces, 
distorted with all the stark, naked hatred of their 
hearts, the dammed-up accumulation of wrongs and 
unfought battles that had gradually gathered 
strength until it burst forth in the lust for blood. 
And while they stood, a red glare illuminated heaven 
and earth, changing the yellow sunshine into infernal 
crimson. There was a stunning roar and shock, 
punctuated with the sharp report of exploding shells, 
the scream of shrapnel, and the diabolically beauti- 
ful spectacle of their bursting. Boris smiled, a sar- 
donic and triumphant smile. Eugene leaped on him. 
Boris fired, but the shot went wild. They were in 
a murderous hand-to-hand grapple. Again Boris 
fired, and this time the shot grazed Eugene's head, 
burning him with powder until he was half blind, and 
leaving an ugly, red-dripping flesh wound.. Mad- 
dened with pain and fury he wrenched the gun from 
Boris and hurled it away. Back and forth they 
swayed, locked in the embrace of hatred, their deep, 
quick panting breaths sounding harsh and loud, their 
smothered curses, now and again voicing the implaca- 
ble vengeance that would extend beyond the grave 
and invoke upon the other the eternal damnation of 
an angry God. 
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The red of the fire deepened, burned to a scorch- 
ing, incinerating heat Shells burst magnificently, 
like meteors run amuck. Still those two close-knit 
bodies swayed in terrible rhythm, their scraping, scuf- 
fling feet yielding never an inch. Boris was becom- 
ing exhausted. Cold sweat streamed down his livid 
face. He relaxed a trifle. Eugene's hand flew to 
his throat and gripped him in a death strangle. 
Boris' face was suffused with blood and turned a 
dark, congested, purplish-crimson. His bloodshot 
eyes started from their deep sockets and his swollen 
tongue lolled impotently and disgustingly on his chin 
with a frothy dribble of saliva. Eugene's relentless 
fingers clutched and contracted tighter. All the 
strength of his being was concentrated on the obses- 
sion to kill. 

At that moment an explosion rent the very earth. 
The universe seemed to be tumbling into fiery chaos 
about their heads. The cataclysmic shock hurled 
them apart like motes of dust, through moulten, 
shell-riddled space, into darkness and oblivion. . . . 

Meantime about the different warehouses and 
buildings, men worked frenziedly and indefatigably, 
with fine indifference to death, pouring streams of 
water upon hot roofs that threatened to kindle at 
every explosion of shot and every shower of red-hot 
sparks. Boris' plan had been curtailed. Meri had 
thwarted him. The other buildings marked for de- 
struction were saved. More than one desperate 
fight between guards and incendiaries, Boris' lieuten- 
ants, had been waged. The authorities had been 
warned in time to save all but one warehouse and 
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the building in which Eugene's office was situated. 
That had been demolished by a bomb, the fuse of 
which was touched off by Boris. In the program of 
gigantic and ruthless destruction, the result was in- 
significant, because the plan was abortive. The 
issue was forced prematurely. Boris had staked 
everything on one swift blow. At whatever hazard, 
he had determined to get the despised '' boss," his 
persecutor, his enemy, Eugene Franchet. 

Now the two men lay fifty feet apart, bleeding and 
still. Eugene was wounded in a dozen places. 
Boris, by an ironical trick of fate, had been struck 
on the head and killed by a stone hurled by the bomb 
he had designed to deal death to Eugene, — himself 
the victim of his own outrageous crime. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Meri rushed precipitately, without any sense of 

direction, away from the impending tragedy. She 

was violently arrested by the blast which ripped the 

air and shook the earth beneath her feet. She 

stopped dead still, panting painfully in sobbing 

breaths, her choking throat and mouth parched and 

dry, her heart thumping in great, irregular leaps 

against her breast. The shock of that tremendous 

impact roared like the mighty peal of a thousand 

concentrated thunder-bolts in her ears and thrilled 

her highly tensed nerves to the snapping point. In 

the reaction she stood dazed, a woman of stone. 

She closed her eyes, pressed her icy hands to her 

head and swayed, as though she would fall. Then 

a horrible fascination compelled her to look back. 

She saw the monstrous cockscomb of serrated flame 

shoot up and unfold gorgeously in the sky, bearing 

on its red crest portions of the warehouse, — iron, 

steel and wood, which collapsed like the frame of a 

broken umbrella and fall dully in shapeless wreckage. 

Then the heavy pall of obliterating smoke, shot with 

the pyrotechnic illumination of bursting star shells, 

settled over that scene of hellish chaos; that hideous 

carnival of destruction that Boris had let loose. 

And as Meri gazed, horror struck, she felt that in 

the tenuous, red-gold, coiling flames, the lecherous, 

136 
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searing hot fire that kissed and entwined in deadly 
caresses the thing it killed, lived the spirit essence of 
the Countess Stranski. 

Had Eugene escaped ? Had the other unsuspect- 
ing workers discovered their danger in time? She 
asked herself again and again. But all was hidden 
from her in the murky pall. Presently she found 
herself wandering among bewildered multitudes, 
breathing the bitter, pungent scent of smoke. Every 
one babbled excitedly and incoherently, flinging on 
the air disjointed, fragmentary words. No one 
knew anything. And she, possessed of a huge en- 
ergy of dominant desire, felt that her head would 
burst, and the sharp knife of pain stabbing her heart 
would slay her, if she could not find out the thing 
that was more vital to her than the breath of life ; if 
Eugene were saved. 

Rumor ran unchecked and exaggerated. The vul- 
ture-like appetite of man for the morbid was satisfied 
by tales of wholesale and violent death, told with 
ghastly detail, that grew more frightful with re- 
peated telling. Fire engines went crashing through 
the streets, their blood-curdling sirens screaming. 
Police appeared in military cordons, implacably hold- 
ing back the clamoring and hysterical mob that 
strove to press on to the burning plant in search of 
husbands, children and friends. Ambulances rushed 
toward the scene of horror and last and most terri- 
ble, the dead wagon proceeded on its awful errand. 

Meri watched them all. She stood wedged in the 
seething, surging crowd about the bulletin boards of 
the daily papers, hoping and dreading to see that 
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which might be posted there. She caught a fleeting 
glimpse of Mrs. Duval, whose curiosity had drawn 
her toward the source of Information, but that lady's 
loquacity dripped like the patter of summer rain In 
Men's ears. 

She was swept along by a common Impulse of the 
streaming, Impetuous tide of humanity, that over- 
flowed the streets and waited, desperately expectant, 
at the entrance to the hospital, as the ambulances 
drew up, bearing shapeless, still heaps, sheeted and 
on stretchers. Then, prompted by a fresh impetus, 
the human tide surged on and stopped before the 
morgue where the dead wagon was disgorging its 
ghastly burden. She asked questions. No one 
heeded her nor had time for her. What was her 
anxiety compared to theirs? Every human being in 
that straining mob was keeping an awful vigil like 
herself, waiting tense with suspended animation on 
the pitiless wrack of uncertainty, to know the fate of 
some one dearly loved. From the morgue to the 
hospital again, surged the crowd. With other 
watchers made bold by desperation, she pushed and 
elbowed, all but fought her way inside, to Inquire. 
And there she found out. Engene was one of those 
shapeless, sheeted heaps that she had seen carried 
In. He had been hurt, — critically, perhaps fatally, 
— they said In a business-like manner, after a mur- 
derous fight with a man who had been killed. Meri 
knew that the man was Boris Ivanovlch. 

In that moment of uncertainty and confusion, no 
one could say how the anarchist met his death, 
whether at Eugene's hands, or If he had been struck 
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down by some flying missile in the awful fusillade of 
destruction which he had conceived and executed. 

In the evening papers she saw her own name. 
The accounts said that a young woman calling her- 
self '' America," had revealed the plot and given 
the first warning. Eugene Franchet, with remark- 
able courage and presence of mind, had at once tele- 
phoned to the manager and persons in authority in 
other buildings. This was done just in time to pre- 
vent the carrying out of the plot to set fire to, or blow 
up by means of bombs, each unit of the great ammu- 
nition plant where thousands of tons of shells and 
high explosives were stored, awaiting shipment to 
Europe. 

Secret service men had discovered that some con- 
spiracy was incubating. They had watched the ren- 
dezvous of the Brotherhood but had seized upon 
nothing tangible. Because the leaders got wind of 
this, they hastened the date of the explosion. That 
evidently explained Boris' sudden change of plans. 
Some pronounced the outrage a pro-German plot; 
others maintained that it was the act of fanatics, led 
by the notorious Countess Stranski, revolutionist, 
murderess and nihilist who had escaped from Siberia. 

As for Boris, he remained one of those unclassified 
creatures of hybrid breed, a stormy petrel issuing 
out of the dark mystery of a tempestuous past, into 
the cyclonic turbulence of the present. He was be- 
lieved to be an Austrian (some said he was a Pole, 
others a Russian), but no one knew. There were 
many unconfirmed rumors concerning his erratic and 
evil career. He passed out of the void across the 
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black firmament, like a comet that portends disaster, 
spreading in his path the red fire of destruction, blaz- 
ing into terrible brilliance for one brief hour, then 
hurling himself to self-annihilation and eternal 
night. 

At first Men suffered the old throes of undefined 
terror. She did not know, however innocent at 
heart, if she might be held to be involved in the plot. 
Was not her presence among the conspirators evi- 
dence of her guilt? Was she not, according to the 
ponderously exact, sifted, established and inflexible 
phraseology of the law, an accessory before the fact? 
She made up her mind to tell the truth unflinchingly 
and bear the consequences. 

Later events cleared her of all possible suspicion. 
Through her the whole scheme was revealed, many 
of the plotters caught and identified and the Brother- 
hood disbanded. But another danger threatened 
her, almost as much to be dreaded, in her estimation. 
Reporters from newspapers interviewed her. Pho- 
tographers waylaid her and took snap shots of her 
unawares. Officials of the company called upon her. 
The civil authorities hung upon her words. She 
found herself the central figure In the merciless spot- 
light of publicity, that most relentless of all inquis- 
itors. The secrecy for which she had fled from 
Sister Constance's was violated. She had been un- 
wittingly betrayed hy circumstance. And all of her 
persecuting interrogators asked with unconscious cru- 
elty the one dreaded question : the story of her life. 
Who was the creature of mystery, whimsically mas- 
querading under the extraordinary pseudonym of 
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" America " ? Again she was up against her old 
problem, — the Past. But now there was another 
desideratum. Obviously for self-protection she 
must move on wearily once more, a hunted and har- 
ried thing, beating about impotently in vain search 
of cover; but how could she leave, not knowing if 
Eugene were to live or die ? She must see him once 
more, — only once, and tell him the many things 
that were crowding her brain, — exonerate herself, 
— then she would be content to glide away like a 
shadow, leaving no trace behind, having completed 
the last chapter of her short-lived romance, the holy 
memory of which would forever light the quiet, 
silvered path of retrospective years. 

She packed her few belongings and waited in sus- 
pense. Day after day she went to the hospital to in- 
quire for him. He lay adrift on the great tide of 
life as she had once done, in the beginning of her 
dawning consciousness. Would he go out forever 
with that tide at the ebb, or would it bring him back 
on the rush of its flood? None could tell. They 
of the hospital always said that he was resting easily 
but he was very weak, a charitable ambiguity which 
left Meri utterly in the dark. He was in truth 
sorely wounded but he had the constitution of an ath- 
lete and the greatest of all human assets, — youth. 
When the first glimmer of reason returned, he tried 
to ask for something, — or was it some one ? — but 
before he could make himself known he relapsed into 
the exhaustion of unconsciousness. 

When Meri was not haunting the hospital like a 
timid ghost, she was helping to nurse those workers 
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who had been injured in the disaster. Her skiU 
served her well at that time of suffering and need. 
Her companions of the plant waited anxiously for 
her coming and she found comfort in easing their 
pain. They were impressed by her sudden promi- 
nence, the enviable distinction of having her name in 
the papers, and they all speculated as to what her re- 
ward would be from the company. Something 
would surely be done for her. She had saved mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of property and no one could 
say how many lives. She had also given valuable 
information to the police concerning the mysterious 
Brotherhood, the members of which had vanished. 
She knew nothing of them individually, perhaps not 
even their real names. For her they existed only 
collectively, in the unwholesome damp and mold of 
that secret cellar with its yellow flare of gas lights 
and its smell of stale, sour wine. 

Of all those interested in Meri's sudden fame 
Mrs. Duval was the most vitally concerned. She 
shone in reflected glory, a magnificently egotistical 
satellite. Her humble cottage was visited by per- 
sons of distinction, such as officials of the company, 
detectives, secret service agents, newspaper reporters 
and even moving picture men I 

This catastrophe, replete with analogies, re- 
minded her of the occasion when her husband, the 
late, lamented Mike Duval, had been precipitated to 
an untimely end. As she had been certain he was 
the victim of the machinations of a blood-thirsty ring, 
the Company, she was now equally certain that this 
corporate Juggernaut had ridden, triumphant, over 
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the bleeding and maimed bodies of innocent victims. 
The only thing to do was to sue. That was her slo- 
gan. She wished others to profit by her experi- 
ence. She did not know then, but she knew better 
now. 

The parlor, — that mausoleum where shabby re- 
spectability was entombed, filled with memories and 
reliques of the past, with the atmosphere of an obitu- 
ary or the Dead March in Saul, — was opened fre- 
quently to receive callers of consequence. Mrs. 
Duval had her private word with them all, and she 
intimated mysteriously that there was much she could 
tell if " she was mind to,** invariably ending with the 
subtly baffling remark, — *' but least said soonest 
mended," which was premeditatedly and maliciously 
intended to whet the curiosity of listeners to the 
bursting point. 

Mrs. Duval's own curiosity, an abnormally devel- 
oped characteristic quite overbalancing all others in 
her make up, had become so inflated that it tortured 
her. And Meri, sad, preoccupied and shrinking 
(like them close-mouthed foreigners, Mrs. Duval ex- 
plained to herself) was as noncommittal as an oys- 
ter. Meri was away most of the time, hounded by 
a driving restlessness and the desire for news of Eu- 
gene. Then too, she wished to avoid the inquisitive 
people who sought her. She was uncertain of her- 
self and in terror of being found at last by her un- 
known pursuers from over the sea. During her ab- 
sence Mrs. Duval assiduously searched her room, 
shook the pillows, ran her hands between the mat- 
tresses and with great difficulty and physical anguish, 
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got down upon her creaking knees to peer under the 
bed. After these Sherlock Holmes investigations 
she discovered nothing, a fact which made her more 
suspicious. 

One day she found a scrap of paper with words 
written upon it in a foreign language. That was a 
compromising circumstance. It looked bad. Why 
should a straightforward person, whose actions were 
open and aboveboard, write in an unknown, heathen 
tongue ? To Mrs. Duval all foreign languages came 
under this general classification. She tucked that 
paper in her stocking for future reference. 

Yet for all this, she was fond of Meri in her own 
peculiar way. Her searching and prying were to 
gratify her ruling passion, — curiosity. Certainly 
Meri was acting strangely. Something was on her 
mind, torturing her to distraction. Mrs. Duval saw 
that plainly. If she could not find out what the 
secret was, then there was but one alternative, — to 
make one up. When startling events were going on 
under her very nose, she must have her part in them. 
It was the chance of a lifetime. 

One evening Meri came in white and haggard 
after visiting the hospital and went to her room with- 
out eating supper. She had scarcely eaten nor slept 
since the disaster. She was heavy with trouble. 
The long strain was breaking her. She sat in her 
little, straight chair, staring ahead into space, motion- 
less and hard as marble. Presently Mrs. Duval 
opened a crack in the door and looked in. 

" Come have a cup of hot coffee,'* she said. " It 
will do you good. You look dead beat." 
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Meri shook her head wearily. 

" I cannot eat," she said There was a choking 
lump in her throat. 

Mrs. Duval, taking advantage of her prerogative, 
came in and shut the door behind her. There was 
something the matter with Meri. That was certain. 

" What is it, now? " she asked relentlessly, prob- 
ing the core of the girFs wound. " Had bad 
news? " 

The ordeal was too great. Her barricade of com- 
posure collapsed and she burst Into a wild storm of 
sobs. Mrs. Duval took her in her arms as though 
she had been a little child, helped her to her bed 
where she lay prostrate, sob-wracked, in the throes 
of catastrophic grief. After a time, bit by bit, be- 
tween sobs, she told Mrs. Duval about Eugene Fran- 
chet. 

"You poor orphan child! You lone darlin'," 
said Mrs. Duval, wiping her eyes on the corner of 
her apron (even in that extremity considering the 
laundry). " You poor, poor dear I " 

Mrs. Duval could appreciate Meri's state of mind 
because she had been through the same ordeal (only 
worse ) when her man, Mike, was killed in that iden- 
tical plant. 

" Take my advice. I paid dear for it but I give it 
to you free gratis," she volunteered. ** Sue the com- 
pany I " 

That was the one panacea ; the reprisal that might 
bring both comfort to the bruised heart and material 
recompense. 

Meri shuddered at the suggestion. 
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Mrs. Duval was gratified past all bounds, ^e 
was about to come into possession of the coveted 
mystery surrounding Meri. She rained tears of de- 
licious agony, sighed highly aromatic sympathy from 
the uncorseted depths of her expansive bosom. Her 
affection became saccharine. 

Little by little, in disjointed phrases, she heard the 
story of Boris from Meri's tortured lips. She could 
not help interrupting to remark that if she had been 
asked for her opinion of that foreigner, she could 
have told what a black, murdering villain he was and 
so have saved Meri from all this trouble. She had 
watched him, — quite by accident, of course, — when 
she was dusting the window-sill, from behind the 
shade of the front room. Meri kept nothing back 
and related to her the meetings of the Brotherhood, 
the plot to blow up the plant and its culmination in 
the disaster which had shaken the town to its founda-' 
tion stones and spread misery and death. 

" And to think that I left Eugene there and ran 
away to save myself I " Meri cried again and again 
in a torment of remorse. ** Why did I not stay by 
his side and die with him? I do not wish to live. I 
wish to die. I thought he would go at once. I did 
it all for his sake ... to save him I And now it is 
m vam ! 

Mrs. Duval was inside the charmed circle at last 1 
She need not resort to subterfuge and fabrication. 
Not she ! She had startling things to tell. And she 
would tell them discreetly, on the installment plan, 
piecemeal, with studiedly tantalizing circumlocution 
and obscurity, while triumph gleamed in her eye. 
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As to Eugene, she had known from the moment 
she clapped eyes on himi that he was a gentle- 
man. No one could escape the penetrating astute- 
ness of her character analysis. She had known from 
the first that he and Meri were interested in each 
other by certain infallible signs. She was possessed 
of that innocuous plotting instinct which takes the 
form of matchmaking. With her superior under- 
standing of human nature, she was convinced that 
which imperiled Eugene's recovery now, was a com- 
bination of suppressed desire to sue the company and 
longing for Meri. And the poor girl was that shy 
and frightened and tired, that she hovered outside 
his window and never ventured in, except to inquire, 
without giving her name, then ran away like a hunted 
thing! For these excellent reasons (and inciden- 
tally because she wished to have a prominent part in 
the affair) she felt it her duty as a Christian woman 
to undertake the delicate mission of bringing these 
two together. 

She waited next morning until Meri had gone on 
her rounds to the wounded, then she donned her re- 
spectable black silk dress, a standardized garment 
which was the chief relic of her trousseau; a small 
bonnet of horseshoe shape tied securely under her 
double chin, and kid gloves, — an outfit worn only 
upon ceremonial occasions such as weddings, chris- 
tenings and funerals. Thus auspiciously arrayed, 
she felt all the thrill and glamor of a modern fairy 
godmother. She passed with tremendous, rustling 
dignity down the streets, occasionally acknowledging 
the amazed greeting of a friend, with a superior, 
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aloof nod of her bonnet, then sweeping on like a con- 
quering army. She sought out a uniformed nurse, 
who appeared to be a functionary of authority, and 
mysteriously confided to her that she knew important 
things about Mr. Franchet upon which his future, — 
his life, — might depend. The nurse appeared 
bored and fidgety at the long preamble. But Mrs. 
Duval proceeded undismayed. By verbal byways, 
beating around veritable thickets of metaphorical 
bushes, interspersed with irrelevant interpolations, 
she, proceeded to tell the nurse that Eugene was 
" dead in love " with the young lady whose name had 
been so much in the papers. The nurse might have 
seen it; it was such an odd name, " America," which 
was alright for a country, no doubt (Mrs. Duval de- 
claring herself to be as patriotic as the next one) , but 
awkward for a female. How to account for it Mrs. 
Duval was at a loss, but she considered it merely an 
innocent whim, harming nobody. The fact that all 
foreigners were queer might explain the eccentricity. 
She related at length how she had befriended and 
mothered the girl, having no child of her own, which 
had always been a disappointment to the late la- 
mented Mike Duval and herself. The girl, being 
an orphan, needed a mother, so an intimate and ten- 
der relationship sprang up between them. Mrs. 
Duval authoritatively and with condescension con- 
fided to the nurse that she had always approved of 
Eugene's attentions to her charge (but never those 
of the dynamiting low-brow foreigner Boris) and she 
had made " keeping company " pleasant for Eugene 
and Meri. She had even opened her parlor, for the 
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purpose of genteel courting under her impeccable 
surveillance. 

" Now I know young folks," Mrs. Duval con- 
cluded, shaking her head sagely; " I've been young 
myself. And I was considered quite presentable 
in my day. This girl is breaking her heart for Mr. 
Eugene Franchet, and you mark my words, whether 
he is conscious or unconscious, it's all the same, he's 
a-pinin' for her. That's the straight truth, so help 
me God. The sight of her will do him more good 
than all of your new-fangled compresses and medi- 
cines and doctors, — not meaning any disrespect." 

The austere nurse looked up the history of Eu- 
gene's case. She summoned and conferred with the 
special nurse in charge of the patient. From her it 
was learned that he had several times tried to call 
for some one, or something. — ** Was it America? '* 
Mrs. Duval suggested, in her anxiety propounding 
what lawyers call a '* leading question." 

" No," the nurse answered, " it sounded like 
* Merry ' or something of the sort." She could not 
tell what he meaAt, and he was unable to explain. 
She had decided it was merely a raving of delirium. 

Mrs. Duval was triumphant. She nodded her 
bonnet as proudly as though it had been a coronet. 

'* Why, couldn't you tell who he was askin' for? " 
she exclaimed. " Meri's her nickname 1 He was 
askin' for Meri, the poor lad, and no one around him 
with understanding enough to know what he meant 1 
Education ain't everything, after all! " 

After a consultation of duly constituted medical 
and surgical authorities, it was decreed that Meri 
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should be admitted to the bedside of Eugene Fran- 
chet. Her presence might be an incentive for him 
to fight harder for life and if he were destined to die, 

it might console and sanctify his last hours. 

• •••••• 

It was late in the afternoon when Meri slipped 
silent as the lengthening shadows into Eugene's 
room, bearing in her arms a mass of eloquently fra- 
grant flowers, — flowers which seemed in some inex- 
plicable way to be the blossoms of her soul. She 
sank noiselessly into an empty chair by the high, 
white, hospital bed, where he lay motionless and im- 
mobile, swathed in bandages. And at sight of him 
lying there helpless, his body so close and his spirit 
so far removed, tears welled up in her eyes, in spite 
of her resolve to be Spartan in her bravery. 

The room was shadowy because the curtain was 
drawn low, but 1)eneath its dark edge shone the lus- 
trous, red-gold gleam of sunset, and a faint breeze 
stirred the ghostly curtains. 

Meri gazed tenderly at him, and, waiting until the 
nurse had left the room, laid her hand on his, 
which lay relaxed and inert upon his breast. 
Whether it was her touch or the intense concentra- 
tion of her eyes, no one could tell, but he stirred a 
little and moaned. Then his eyelids fluttered open 
and he looked straight at her. 

** Meri I Meri I " he whispered with a queer lit- 
tle catch in his voice, " I've been waiting for you 
• . . my God I ... so long, so long I " 

He lifted his hand feebly to reach for her, with 
an impotent, groping movement, like one feeling his 
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way in the dark, that she could not associate with his 
decisive virility. Obediently she bent over him 
close, very close, until they were drawn together in- 
evitably, and their lips met in a long kiss. 

Then the light died in the west and the shadows 
thickened and an infinite peace settled upon the se- 
rene world. 



CHAPTER NINE 

Eugene Franchet was going to live. Strength 
came slowly back to his body, reason to his mind, and 
he was filled with a new and wonderful illumination, 
— love for Meri. They had talked but little to- 
gether. Words were difficult, and besides, they were 
forbidden fruit. Eugene was very weak and he 
must be quiet. But a day came when he felt a thrill 
of energy and simultaneously there welled up in him 
the overwhelming desire to speak to her intimately 
of the future; to settle definitely and for all time his 
doubts and fears and hopes. 

*' Meri," he said so vehemently, with his old, char- 
acteristic abruptness, that she was startled, '* I have 
been lying here thinking of you, — of us I " 

He reached for her hand and held it in his. 

** When I am well,'' he continued, *' will you marry 
mer 

Meri flushed, then grew deathly pale. She turned 
away her head so he could not see her tortured face. 
There was a long, tense silence. Then she answered 
in a strained voice, like one pronouncing her own 
death sentence : 

" No, Eugene. I — I cannot 1 " 

" Why? '' he asked. '' Tell me, Meri. Is it be- 
cause you do not love me — because you are only 
sorry for me as you are for the other poor maimed 

devils?'' 

152 
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"OI Nol No I Mon cherl It is not that. 
Je if adore 1 I love you I I love you with all my 
heart. I would die for you I You know that." 

His hold on her hand tightened as though he 
would wring her secret from her. A cloud passed 
over his face. The old doubt in her, flickered for a 
second through his consciousness. Who was this 
woman of mystery, this unknown creature called 
America ? — After all — ? 

Meri was cornered at last. There was no sub- 
terfuge; no avenue of escape. The terrible, inexora- 
ble Truth, which is the crudest thing in the world, 
was forcing her to reveal that secret which she had 
kept at such great sacrifice ; forcing her, also, to re- 
nounce the prospect of happiness. 

" Look at me, Meri, — straight in the eyes and 
tell me what it isl '' Eugene's voice was authorita- 
tive. 

She obeyed. She answered, desperately : 

" It is my past." 

Eugene's expression hardened into stoical resolve, 
as one who had made up his mind to hear the truth, 
at all costs, even though it might shatter his hopes 
forever. 

*' Go on," he said sternly, " I must know. Tell 
me everything." 

She marshaled all her strength. Now, when hap- 
piness was at hand, she must destroy it with her own 
words. 

" It is my past," she repeated resolutely, as if to 
gain a second's respite ; " I — I — have not the Past. 
I know that is the one thing every one must have,— 
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the Past. No man would marry a girl who has not 
her Past I" 

" I do not understand you, Men. Tell me what 
you mean. No matter how terrible it is, it can be no 
worse than this — this damnable doubt." 

Then she told him the story of her awakening on 
a steamer in the harbor of New York; of her life 
at Sister Constance's; her flight to escape her un- 
known pursuers for fear that they might take her 
back to the chaotic horror across the sea. 

'' I was re-born that day that I waked up on the 
steamer. Some time when the great test comes, — 
and it will come, I know, — I will earn the right to 
be an American I " 

Suddenly a cataclysmic force was in possession of 
her. She felt herself encircled, consumed and domi- 
nated by Eugene's strong, young arms. And as she 
looked up at him, he was smiling that wonderful, 
transfiguring smile of his. Then he kissed her again 
and again as if his very soul were starved. 

*' I don't care about the past that you haven't, 
Meri," he said, half-laughing, though there was a 
strange glitter in his blue eyes, as though under the 
surface there might be tears. " We will forget it. 
All I want is now and the days to come. And all 
that is ours, — our inheritance, little girl, to do with 
as we please I " 

There was a long silence. They were too unut- 
terably happy for words. They were alone, in each 
other's arms, and nothing else mattered in the whole, 
wide world. 

" There is one thing. Gene,'* Meri whispered tim- 
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idly, — for she was not yet back to earth, — " Can we 
not go away together, far from the plant? If you 
are working there I shall be always uneasy and sad. 
I think I shall never get over the shock. . . . Then 
I don't like it, — the making of destruction." 

" Sure we will go. I have been thinking of that 
myself. We will get out of this infernal atmosphere 
of fire and brimstone ; of bottled-up, cold-storage bat- 
tle and short-order hell. . . . Look here, Meri, how 
would you like to go West?" 

This seemed too much joy to bear at once. It was 
her dream come true. 

" I have a friend out there, you know," Eugene 
continued, " and he has been writing to me to come. 
He tells wonderful things about the bigness of it all, 
the chance, and the freedom. Back here it's all 
done. It's complete. It's hopeless. I want to go 
where life is in the making, and a man can carve 
out his own career, — if he's got the * pep ' and the 
nerve." 

" There is nothing in all the world I would like 
so much. Is it not strange, Eugene, that the first 
thing you do is to make my wish come true! Al- 
ways I have desired to plant the seed and to make 
the be-u-tiful flowers to grow and to bloom. And I 
can do it I The flowers know who loves them. It is 
true, because Nicolo, the gardener, he says so! 
Mon Dieul I have the happiness, — the happiness 
at last!" 

Meri was a transfigured person. Her doubts, her 
cares, her sadness vanished. She snapped her fin- 
gers at that haunting bugaboo, the Past. Pasts were 
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not at all necessary in her revised and reconstructed 
idea of life. She went further even, and reasoned 
that she was, perhaps, lucky not to have one, for it 
might have been unpleasant 1 

When she left Eugene and started back to Mrs. 
Duval's, as she flitted through the streets she smiled 
unconsciously and hummed the strains of an old 
chanson: 

*' Je vols se fermer tes yeux, 
Tes yeux bleus, comtne Us cieuxf '* 

Spontaneous, all-encompassing love and joy 
flooded her whole being; overwhelming and sweeping 
aside barrier conventions ; flowing in ripples of smiles 
over her face; bewitching her eyes until they spar- 
kled and shone with a wonderful radiance; inciting 
her light feet to perform little buoyant, bounding 
steps that kept time to the rhythm of her heart beats I 
So great was this immeasurable treasure of hers, that 
it seemed to her it might illumine the whole world 
and then not be diminished. She longed to lavish it 
upon others; to kiss and hug the dirty, ragged 
urchins playing about her ; to hail the unimaginative 
drivers of wagons and motors ; to whisper her magi- 
cal secret to the worried, penurious drab women 
who passed wearily by, bent on their petty, work-a- 
day affairs. Her golden treasure was surely potent 
enough to charm them all out of stupid mediocrity 
into the enchantment of her newly discovered world 
of happiness! She was positive that this was a 
unique human experience no one had ever known 
before. 
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In this state of ecstasy she bounded in at Mrs. Du- 
val's door, and because she felt a compelling tender- 
ness for all living creatures, and especially for her 
benefactress, she fell upon that lady, whose mouth 
was open ready to make an announcement, and em- 
braced her so suddenly and violently that the equilib- 
rium of her spectacles and her dignity was upset. 
Meri pressed Mrs. DuvaFs expansive bosom to her 
own and kissed her on each cheek. 

** O! I have the happiness! " she exclaimed, her 
eyes glowing lambently, her cheeks the color of peony 
petals, her mobile red lips curving back over her 
white teeth in smiles that melted and undulated into 
other smiles. ** I have the whole bunch of it ! Yes ! 
And you are my fairy godmother that bring back to 
me my prince I It would never, never have hap- 
pened if you had not been, ma cherel '' 

She poured upon Mrs. Duval the wonderful story 
in little, broken, disjointed sentences, part French, 
part English, part American slang, that were rhap- 
sodies and thrills and as sweet as music. Mrs. Du- 
val, in turn, beamed with gratification, preened her- 
self in satisfied acknowledgment of her own part in 
this affair and tried hard to look, as well as to feel, 
the highly important and romantic part of a Twenti- 
eth Century Fairy Godmother. 

'* O! I clean forgot to tell you," she said after > 
the felicitations were over, " there's a foreigner been 
waitin' here for an hour to see you 1 " 

She lowered her voice into a confidential whisper : 

*' I don't like his looks. He might be one of them 
dynamiters, anarchists, L W. W.'s or whatever they 
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are. You mark my words! But he said he'd 
known you somewhere before, so I let him in. You 
can't fool me when it comes to men. I knew right 
away what that there Boris was, now didn't I ? " 

Meri, suddenly terrified, advanced reluctantly to 
the sepulchral entrance to the parlor where the vis- 
itor was entombed, and beheld amidst the embalmed 
bird, the Spartan-like, unyielding furniture and other 
archaic trophies of the past, seated stiffly on the ulti- 
mate edge of one of the red plush chairs, Nicolo 
Lodico. It was a transformed Nicolo, resplendent 
in hideous finery, encased in a new suit, luminous 
boots with high box toes, purple socks and a bright 
magenta tie, throttled with a white collar and hand- 
cuffed by starched cuffs! A gorgeous waistcoat of 
red, yellow and green, glowed aggressively from be- 
neath his coat, and dangling ostentatiously across its 
lurid surface was a heavy brazen watch-chain with an 
enameled seal bearing a design of the coat of arms of 
Italy. In his hands, — they were clean for the first 
time in Meri's acquaintance with him, — he held 
tightly a formal bouquet of flowers, arranged with 
geometrical precision, in lessening circles to the cen- 
ter, which was a crimson rosebud, its heart, so to 
speak. 

Meri gave a little, breathless exclamation of joy at 
sight of her old friend and he arose stiffly, abashed 
and overcome by emotion. 

" Why, Nicolo ! I am so glad, so ve-r-ry glad ! " 
she cried, shaking his right hand which he disen- 
gaged for the friendly rite. The palm was rough 
and calloused. '* I thought you had all forgotten 
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me ! No ? How did you find me, eh ? And how 
are the chere mere en pourpre and the girls? " 

Nicolo pulled from his hip pocket a bandanna hand- 
kerchief of ample proportions and mopped his brow 
all beaded over with sweat. He handed the bouquet 
to Mcri, bowing low and nearly falling over a has- 
sock as he stepped backward. Meri buried her face 
in the cool, soft petals, drinking in rapturously the 
fragrance of violets, hyacinths and the solitary red 
rose. 

" They are lovely, Nicolo I " she said. " It is 
just like meeting the old friend. They take me back 
to our garden. Tell me how are the flowers grow- 
ing? Are they as be-utiful as ever? Do they miss 
me, you think?" 

Nicolo shook his head wistfully so the high lights 
on his pomade-plastered hair shone. He exhaled a 
deep, garlic-flavored sigh. 

" Dam flowers day notta da same. Nothing da 
same — since you Icf. I tella you, you da queen 
flower I Day know dare fran' same as us. Day 
getta lonesome . • . den day no bloom good, no 
more. 

" You are een your lips da pomgranata blossom. 
You are een your browa da whita hyacinth. Een 
your cheeka you are da peonie an' een your eye, — 
ah I you are da night sky an' all da star I " 

Meri stemmed this tide of sentiment with rapid, 
nervous little questions about Sister Constance. She 
was ** pretta well," Nicolo said but he added, lugu- 
briously, that she " braka da heart " for the lost 
Meri. No matter how hard she tried to divert 
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him into other channels of conversation, he came 
back persistently, with heavy melancholy, to the 
wretched loneliness of everything and everybody 
since she had passed out of the narrow orbit of 
their existence. The tension became embarrassing. 
Meri chattered fast to keep him quiet. She smelled 
the flowers again and again; pressed them to her 
face caressingly, devouringly. 

" By GolV he exclaimed suddenly in savage des- 
peration. ** I no can halpa eetl I have for you da 
love. I no can speaka da pretta theeng in da Eeng- 
lish, but I feel! ... I no can say! OI hell! " 

He had slid off the edge of the uncapitulating chair 
in a little heap on his knees and he looked up at her 
suppliantly, in dumb appeal, out of his muddy brown 
eyes, the color from the iris of which appeared to 
have run, discoloring his eyeballs 1 And as he knelt 
there, he had the grotesque, half comical, half pa- 
thetic appearance of a trained animal, painfully exe- 
cuting a difficult trick. 

Meri was seized by an hysterical, conflicting desire 
to laugh and to cry at once. The little man was so 
funny and still so sad a figure. 

"Don't, Nicolo!" she said, tenderly. "Don't 
please. . . . You hur-rt me." 

" No," he cried, emboldened. " I wanta you for 
my wife. Mine! You un'erstan'? I gotta da 
cash, you bat. We buy da leetla garden and raisa 
da flower all time, — you an' me, me, Nicolol 
Whan you dare, dan all da flower day smile, day 
glad an' day bloom." 

" No, Nicolo," she answered gravely. " That 
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cannot be. I like you so much . . . but not like 
that. I have to tell you, Nicolo, I ... I am going 
to be married . . . and I am going ver-ry far away. 
But before I go, I am coming to see you all, — la 
mere en pourpre, the girls, and you and the flowers, 
Nicolo! I am coming to tell you good-by. Give 
them my love ... my dear love. Ask them to 
forgive me because I leave in the night. . . . And 
do not forget me. When I make my garden, 
Nicolo, in that new country, I will think of you. 
The flowers will speak to me of you, and your spirit, 
— I will know it is there ! " 

Meri spoke rapidly and emotionally. Great pity 
and a boundless sense of mercy swept over her. Nic- 
olo felt for her what she felt for Eugene, and she was 
hurting him mortally, passing upon him an irrevoca- 
ble sentence which was death to his hopes. The lit- 
tle brown, weather-beaten man scrambled to his feet 
and stood listening in dumb despair, with bowed 
head, to her decree. He bent over and kissed her 
hand reverently. Tears brimmed in his faded eyes 
and rolled slowly down his cheeks. Then a sudden 
change came over his mercurial Italian temperament. 
Points of fire gleamed in his eyes and burned up the 
tears. He became vicious. 

'* By God I You will not beclong to some one 
else I I ain't no fool. I know why you run 'way in 
the night. It is because you are afraid some one fin' 
you. You hide because you fear. . . . Ah I Ha ! 
Nicolo Lodico see everat'eengi Some man they 
hunt for you. An' that scare you away. After you 
go they come back. I see them. They come again 
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and again, many time, and they speak with Seester 
Constance for long time. I will tell those man. 
They will get you. You need nota run 'way no 
more. You will be watch evera minute. Een the 
day an' een the night. Eyes they weel shine in the 
dark at you. You no can move but some one he 
follow. Theenk, Meri, theenk an' latta me know. 
But you mus' be queek, queekl I, Nicolo, can save 
you. An' I can breeng dam man and they weel taka 
you 'way weeth dam across da ocean, back to dat 
place where you come from. I don' care damn. I 
go to da devil I " 

He pointed his big jointed forefinger towards the 
east where the salt, azure bar of the ocean flashed 
into the ethereal essence of heaven; that threshold 
of the infinite, the dim, intangible horizon where the 
past and present mingle in unsolved mystery. 

After this outburst of passion, he stumbled awk- 
wardly away, leaving behind him the dead sweet 
odors of withered flowers and the threat of venge- 
ance which was the bitter, poison fruit of perverted 
love. 



CHAPTER TEN 

The visit of Nicolo Lodico produced sudden and 
important results. His threat brought back to Meri 
with renewed force the old, haunting fear of the 
hunted. But now it was more poignant than ever 
for she stood a-tremble on the verge of happiness. 
Before, she had had but little to lose save a negligi- 
ble liberty; now the desire of her life was at stake. 
She had dreaded the possibility of being tracked to 
her hiding place from the moment of brazen pub- 
licity which had suddenly flashed upon her obscurity 
like a searchlight out of the darkness, and revealed 
her in its pitiless glare. She was bewildered. She 
could not bear the agony of suspense alone. She 
determined to confide in Eugene. He was alert and 
clear; strong in his decisions and dynamic in his 
actions. He would know what to do and she would 
obey him, like a little child. 

" We will be married at once," he said unhesi- 
tatingly. " Then no one on earth can take you from 
me, my little Meri." 

How simple it was to solve the problem, after all, 
when one was wise like Eugene ! To Meri this was 
one of the rare climaxes that come as a revelation 
of the divine, — a subtle prescience of some undis- 
covered paradise, felt very few times in the span of 
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one human life. It seemed to her in that tremen- 
dous rush of happiness, the reaction from all her 
doubt and terror, she could die of sheer joy. 

In Meri's dreams of herself as a bride (and every 
girl in the world cherishes such a dream in secret) 
she had visualized the shadowy, incense-perfumed 
vastness of a great cathedral, with a golden nimbus 
of candle light illuminating sculptured marble altars; 
the deeply resonant melody of an organ throbbing 
rhythmically to the chorus of many voices; and she, 
clad in rustling white robes and die mist of a cas- 
cading veil, floating up the aisle on a tide of conse- 
crated ecstasy. Nothing could have been more dif- 
ferent from the reality. 

The simple ceremony was performed next day. 
Only Mrs. Duval, the fairy godmother who had 
presided auspiciously over the united fate of Meri 
and Eugene, a nurse, and the old minister were pres- 
ent. Eugene still lay in his high, narrow bed and 
Meri knelt beside him. When the last, solemn 
words of the marriage service were pronounced, 
Mrs. Duval silenced for once, the white-clad nurse 
and the venerable minister, slipped quietly away, 
leaving Eugene and Meri alone with their strange 
happiness. 

Within each others' arms a great dominant peace 
came to them, such as one feels in the abysmal silence 
of tremendous mountains, or on the immeasurable 
azure of a serene and wavcless sea. It was as 
though their souls were suspended in a vast and 
breathless calm. . . . 

*' You will never leave me now,'' she said after a 
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long while. ** Never . . . never, will you, mon 
mart, mon Eugene f '' 

" Never," he repeated gravely, looking her 
frankly in the eyes, ** unless my country should need 
me. That duty comes first." 

Those words brought a doubt into her sense of 
security, and vague as the possibility seemed to be, 
nevertheless, the thought of it was bitter. It was a 
cloud, however infinitesimal and nebulous, on the 
serene blue of her horizon: After all, it seemed 
that nothing in life could be quite perfect; that fate, 
the inexorable miser, must always demand its 
price. . . . 

Eugene's strength came back quickly. The own- 
ers of the anmiunition plant, in recognition of his 
heroic service and that of his wife, offered him a 
responsible position with the promise of steady ad- 
vancement. He refused. He had made good. 
He had done more than that. He had proved him- 
self to be capable of initiative. He might achieve, — 
anything. Amazing for a man who had risen from 
a waif of the gutter to become a potential power in 
the industrial world! Eugene remained unshaken. 
Yet he marveled at himself. This was the consum- 
mation of the beacon dream that had led him on and 
spurred him to the limit of his strength, and now he 
was rejecting the thing for which he had doggedly 
striven through years of poverty and discourage- 
ment. 

His employers were fair men. Since they could 
not reward him with advancement they gave him a 
generous sum of money, which, together with his 
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savings, would be sufficient to begin the new life in 
the West. 

Meri had one desire to fulfill before they set out 
on their journey: that was to go back to the home 
on the Hudson to see her beloved mere en pourpre, 
the girls, and the garden, once more. . . . She not 
only wished to see them but to exhibit to them with 
pride, her husband! The word still sounded deli- 
ciously strange in her ears! She liked to say it 
again and again. 

It was a beautiful summer day when Meri and 
Eugene appeared at the home. Everything was the 
same. The old, historic building dreamed in the 
shadow of the trees, the girls in bright smocks sat 
about the smooth, green, velvet-soft lawn, the birds 
sang loudly, the garden bloomed in orderly bands of 
vivid color, and off in the distance the river with its 
passing ships flowed serenely, untroubled by the petty 
coming and going of men. . . . 

There was a sudden mist before Meri's eyes and 
a lump in her throat, yet she was happy and her lips 
smiled. 

She left Eugene in the garden to wait until she 
summoned him. She must go to la mere en pour^ 
pre alone and no one, not even her husband, should 
be a witness to that reunion. A new maid opened 
the door for her and Meri asked that she tell Sister 
Constance an old friend wished to see her. She did 
not care to send her name. She preferred to sur- 
prise Sister Constance. Meri was agitated. Her 
heart beat fast. She looked about the room, taking 
stock of every familiar article. The same atmos- 
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phere of serenity pervaded it. The white willow 
furniture upholstered in pretty cretonnes invited rest, 
the same Madonna smiled beneficently from the wall, 
and pots of flowers, the products of the faithful 
Nicolo's skill, bloomed perfectly and filled the air 
with haunting, memory-laden fragrance. 

Then there was the sound of a measured footfall, 
a soft rustle of flowing robes and la mere en pour' 
pre stood before her, tall, beautiful, almost divine, 
— the living impersonation of the universal mother. 

Meri gave a little sharp primitive cry of joy, ran 
forward with outstretched arms, flung herself upon 
the broad bosom of the mother of her re-birth, and 
cried like a little lost child come home. 

On her knees, in the attitude of prayerful confes- 
sion, she told Sister Constance her story. Why she 
had run away in the night; of her life at the plant; 
the horror of the explosion; and at last of her mar- 
riage to Eugene and their determination to go West. 

" But I could not go without seeing you. I could 
not be happy, — even with him, unless I had your 
forgiveness. You will forgive me? You will, 
won't you, because you are merciful I " 

It seemed a long while to Eugene, waiting in the 
garden outside, before Meri called him. When he 
entered, he beheld his wife radiant, and the tall, as- 
cetically beautiful woman by her side, in robes of 
royal purple, gave him her hand and her smile which 
was a benediction. 

Before they left, Meri heard from Sister Con- 
stance, that the search for her had continued, as 
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Nicolo hinted. From time to time she received in- 
quiries from attorneys and a Belgian officer. They 
had never been entirely satisfied that she was the 
one whom they sought. Sister Constance was glad 
that her ward was safe in the keeping of a husband 
who would protect her and take her far away to the 
freedom of a new country. 

The girls she had known greeted her with wonder 
and respect. If Meri, the queer, shy, elusive crea- 
ture they had not understood, could marry a man such 
as Eugene Franchet, there must be something to her 
after all. 

Meri made the rounds of the garden with Sister 
Constance and Eugene, examining each flower-bed 
as though it were a friend. And amongst the roses 
they found Nicolo. He was subdued and sad. He 
greeted Meri with a crashing sigh and observed Eu- 
gene with cold and haughty contempt, motioning to 
him imperiously, to keep off the flower-beds. He 
disappeared for a time, to emerge again. He 
watched his chance and covertly handed Meri a bou- 
quet of roses and violets. Hidden in the flowers 
she found a smeary note, written in pencil, in uneven, 
laboriously wrought letters by a hand obviously 
more accustomed to a hoe than a pen. It said : 

" Da rosa she red, da violetta she blue. 
I braka my hearta for lova you." 

Poor Nicolo. He had forgotten his vengeful 
anger. His demeanor was that of blighted hope 
and rejected love. Meri was sorry. It made her 
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uncomfortable to observe his expression of heavy 
tragedy and she feared that the unhappy little man 
might throw himself into the river in a frenzy of 
despair. 

Evening came. It was the hour of inevitable 
parting. Mcri's love of Sister Constance, the peace- 
ful home where she had found new life and hope and 
the garden with its multitude of flowers and sweet 
memories, welled up afresh in a poignant flood. 
How could she leave them forever? She had 
chosen. The irrevocable decision had been made. 
Next day she and Eugene were to turn their faces 
expectantly to the West where they would begin the 
great adventure of life together. 

The sun was setting as they said good-by, words 
fraught with sad finality. Then they turned and 
walked swiftly down the tree-arched road to the 
river, with the glory of the sunset shining full upon 
them and the blessing of Sister Constance ringing in 
their ears. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

One year had passed since Eugene and Meri went 
West. Their home was remote from the railroad 
and a number of miles from the nearest post-office. 
That last far-flung link from the outer world was 
not particularly vital to them, for they had struck 
out boldly with the spirit of adventure into the un- 
known. They were two solitary and self-sufficient 
pilgrims on a quest. The new life, hard and un- 
proved, the veiled future holding the gamut of poten- 
tialities which they must win or lose according to 
their courage and capacity, from an obdurate and un- 
vanquished world, stimulated them to the maximum 
of effort. 

There could have been no more striking contrast 
between the exquisitely complete, man-exploited East, 
with its irrevocable traditions, its intensive culture 
and finesse, and this far-sweeping, crude, free land. 
Above, the intense cerulean sky thrilled and 
throbbed with unutterable clearness. To the east, 
the tremendous purple mountains flung their snow- 
encrusted, glacier-gemmed peaks, — bold, irregular 
and transcendental, — above the clouds. To the 
north, the south and the west, flowed the land; land 
yellow with ripe grain; land green with sprouting 
things, or black and fragrant with fresh plowing, 

picked out in neat little squares that were sections 
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yet seemed as small as the squares on a checker 
board against the overwhelming background of im- 
measurable miles. Inestimably greater and vaster 
was the untouched land, dark with vir^n forests and 
grown over with bunch grass and wild berries, — 
land untilled but pregnant with possibilities, incalcu- 
lably rich in its pristine promise, waiting only for the 
impetus of man, to become the future home of half 
the starving world. 

This was a country vital with unconquered forces ; 
an inexhaustible treasury of raw material. There- 
fore it held limitless opportunities. There was a 
challenge in the untilled soil, a challenge in the metal- 
hoarding peaks, a challenge in the draught of the 
sparkling, stimulating air, which seemed to say: 

" You would win me? First prove your mettle. 
It is a fair struggle and clean, but a competitive strug- 
gle until one of us proves himself master ! " 
And Eugene found himself answering: 
" By God, it is! A struggle until I die or win! " 
The knowledge that he, and such as he, were the 
potent factors which should wake this sleeping giant 
of agriculture and industry, gave Eugene a sense of 
power to achieve anything he willed, providing he 
could back up that will with endurance and resource- 
fulness. The opportunities of the life he had left 
seemed sordid and petty by comparison. He could 
not understand why he had smothered there so long 
or why he had not died of stagnation, — the dry rot 
of inactivity. Already he was conscious of an ex- 
pansion of thought and action that enlarged his vision 
and made him a bigger and better man. 
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He had bought and homesteaded a large tract of 
land suitable for wheat growing and a range for cat- 
tle. The greater portion of it was covered with 
forest and it was situated on the shores of a lake. 
Through it ran a mountain stream, the source of 
which was from breasts of eternal snow. The banks 
of this stream were thickly grown with quaking asps, 
flashing their nervously tremulous silver leaves in the 
sun, willows with shoots of blood red, furred over 
with silvery green " pussies " in the spring, and an 
occasional Cottonwood. And amongst the dense 
growth, in season, shining red chokecherries grew in 
artificially perfect clusters, like imitation cherries on 
women's hats, and luscious sarvis berries were plenti- 
ful. Beyond, lay forests of pine and fir and larch 
and still farther, rising in huge, irregular swells, 
were foothills, then mountains and supermountains, 
to the ultimate Lord of the Range. 

In a little clearing, Eugene built a comfortable log 
house. 

" It is the Dream come true," Meri said again and 
again. " The beautiful Dream come true I " 

And it seemed so, for in the breathless tranquillity, 
the vastness of elemental forces, in which the affairs 
of man were insignificant by comparison, the at- 
mosphere was of peace. Peace profound, transcen- 
dental, supreme. On the most exalted pinnacles of 
eternal white that knew only the winds and clouds, in 
the deep, silent shadow of fragrant woods and on 
the face of the calm lake, was the very essence of 
Peace. How could it but dominate the receptive 
hearts of men? Under its subtle influence Eugene 
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and Meri recalled but vaguely (as though in a previ- 
ous incarnation) the horrors of the explosion. The 
far-away echo of a world war raging beyond the 
expanse of the continent and the breadth of an inter- 
vening ocean, crazed potentates run amuck with selfish 
greed, and dying millions, seemed a grotesquely im- 
probable dream of the dark nightmare brood. If 
two vagrant stars had crashed into each other some- 
where in the unthinkable void of space, the catastro- 
phe would have been equally as remote as the war in 
Europe to Meri and Eugene. They were com- 
pletely detached. It was merely a hideous phantas- 
magoria too monstrous to enter their Arcady. 

Eugene labored indefatigably. He strove with 
all his might for the land he tilled. He hewed trees, 
cleared brush, plowed and sowed and under the stren- 
uous task he grew steel-hard, bronzed and rugged. 
This was his little empire, a dominion over which he 
was master, and he might shape it as he would. He 
was making good. He could afford to employ work- 
men. Soon huge tractors plowed up row upon row 
of soil, until it lay in even, velvet-soft, fragrant, 
earthy-smelling ribs like brown corduroy, for acres 
upon acres, reclaimed from the wilderness. After 
the wheat was planted, he and Meri watched anx- 
iously for the tender green shoots, — slim blades of 
promise, — then the lush juicy stalks, topped with 
meaty kernels, and finally the golden ripening, the 
harvest and the threshing of the grain. And this, 
in its gradual unfolding, was a pastoral epic of 
peace I Peace was the note dominant, the universal, 
infinitely expressed theme of that existence. 
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Meri was In her element. She could indulge her 
inherent passion for flowers and already under her 
magical touch marvelous beds of gay blossoms un- 
folded like streamers of bright ribbon in the sun. 
In addition to her occupation of gardening, she had 
a large family of animals and fowls. There was 
the cow, " Madame X," so called because she was an 
unknown quantity with fence-jumping proclivities; the 
two young pigs, " Pelleas and Melisande "; the cock, 
" Napoleon Bonaparte," and the favorite of them all, 
her pony, " Shooting Star." She took keen delight 
in riding him and ferreting out old Indian trails 
through his superior sagacity, in her tours of ex- 
ploration. Indeed, she seemed to find some subtle 
affinity between the shy, wild element of her own 
nature and the woods and waters of her western 
home. 

While Eugene was busy in the fields, she satisfied 
her desire for the wilderness. In the spring time 
she revelled in the gorgeous welter of wild flowers 
at her feet and in the swirling clouds of butterflies 
flaming in the burnished blue. Often at sunset her 
boat glided noiselessly out into the silver calm of 
the lake where nothing stirred but the leaping trout 
which flashed silver, splashed and disappeared in 
widening circles on the polished surface of the water. 
There she loved to drift, resting on her oars, gazing 
off to the' cameo-carved Canadian Rockies, through 
a hundred miles of transparent distance; watching 
the perfect reflection of purple and rose-gold moun- 
tains and clouds piled high above like gilded Dream 
Cities, their ethereal palaces haunted with hopes 
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and unattainable ideals. Sometimes upon a cliff, 
motionless as the rock itself, she saw an Indian 
wrapped in a scarlet blanket, fishing. And occasion- 
ally out of the breathless calm, sudden storms leaped 
up, vitriolic blue lightning darted, and roaring thun- 
der pealed, while a driving gale lashed the lake into 
an inferno of white-fanged waves that swirled and 
surged and broke in bitter foam against the rugged 
shore. 

At other times she wandered, solitary, along the 
stream, the quaking asps quivering about her curly, 
wind-blown hair, and the cottonwood dropping fairy- 
snow in little, elusive flakes upon her. But the thing 
she loved best was to climb to the top of a hill 
which rose to a considerable altitude and commanded 
a marvelous view of water, mountains, distant fields 
and valleys and the circumambient dome of heaven. 
That was the apex of Meri's world and from it she 
fancied she had a prescience of the future. There 
were times on that eminence, as she sat in the long 
blue twilight, watching the revealed glory in earth 
and sky, when a pang of indefinable fear smote her. 
Not a fear of any tangible thing around her, such as 
the wild yelp of the coyotes, the ominous hoot of an 
owl, or even the strangling scream of a mountain 
lion, but a foreboding of some fatality inevitable 
which was overtaking her. The peace was too per- 
fect. The happiness was too ideal. She held her 
breath for fear it might shiver into a myriad of 
atoms like a crystal, or fade like a heaven-spanning 
rainbow of the gossamer texture of dreams. . . ' . 

The crops were harvested in the splendor 
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of early autumn. Diaphanous mazes of haze fell 
impalpably, veil upon veil, into the amethystine 
mystery of purple distances. The ardent amber 
sun had licked up the snow from the mountains leav- 
mg only smooth, chaste, immortal glaciers, lingering 
in cold splendor from their remote genesis in the 
Ice Age. A ripe mellowness lay upon the world, — 
the ripeness of a golden and crimson apple, com- 
plete in its perfection, ready to drop into the lap of 
the waiting earth. There was everywhere the sense 
of rounded completeness. The harvest was done. 
The trees had borne their fruit. The berries had 
come and gone. The flowers were finishing their 
cyde of bloom. And now nature had reached the 
ultimate climax in a gorgeous spectacle of bewilder- 
ingly bright colors, pungent, bitter-sweet smells, the 
flight of wild geese and ducks, the white signal of 
Northern Lights, the sum-total of life at the flood ; 
the splendid pageant of Autumn. 

Meri revelled in it all. A consecrated happiness, 
unlike any other feeling in human experience, was 
upon her, — that of creation. She was to become a 
mother. The fecund love of herself and Eugene 
was about to blossom. It was re-creating the ulti- 
mate dream, a little life that was to be the conse- 
crated essence of their combined lives; a child of 
freedom. An American. 

Her senses became more acute. She felt a new 
and more potent affinity with all things of earth, and 
a subtle super-understanding. M6re than this, a 
great tenderness flooded her heart and she was con- 
scious of a largess of universal love which included 
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the least withering blossom and the kingly host of 
eternal mountain peaks. 

Meri had given up her long walks and rides and 
only her eyes traveled to the top of her hill. She 
was waiting expectantly for the inevitable hour when 
the spirit of woman hovers on the brink of death. 
She was facing that solitary Gethsemane which can- 
not be evaded nor mitigated but must be endured 
alone. 

It came one clear, frosty evening. Eugene stood 
gazing at the white glitter of stars tracing their bril- 
liant constellations across the dark blue vastness of 
the staggering spaces above. He felt very humble 
and inconsequential face to face with heaven, — and 
Meri's agony. For the first time in his life he was 
confronted with a situation which he was impotent 
to handle. There was nothing he could do. He 
had an impulse to pray but he was unused to prayer. 

A breathless hush had fallen, broken now and 
again by the sibilant shrilling of a night hawk, or the 
deep, distant booming of an owl. At frequent in- 
tervals he paced restlessly to Meri's closed door and 
listened, then returned to his post to keep his lonely 
vigil. He was oblivious of the passing hours and 
the bite of the hoarfrost as it spread the gossamer 
meshes of its sparkling silver filigree over grass and 
leaf and twig. All the concentrated forces of the 
universe seemed to be waiting and listening with him, 
with strained and sentient attention. [ 

Then suddenly a strange, raucous and startlingly 
primitive cry came from the still house. Eugene 
started violently. His heart beat fast. Cold sweat 
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stood out in clammy dew on his forehead and 
drenched his trembling body. He leaped into the 
hall, hesitated outside Mcri's closed door, then 
opened it very slowly and entered timidly on tiptoe. 

Meri lay still. She was very white and weak. 
Her eyes were closed and her dark hair curled about 
her pale face. When she heard Eugene she looked 
up at him, her eyes shone with the holy light of 
motherhood and a tender smile quivered on her lips. 

He slipped down on his knees by her side. 

Then the nurse showed him a baby boy. 

He bent low over Meri, holding both her hands in 
a tight, grateful grasp. 

*' God bless you," he said, with a break in his voice 
she had never heard before. " God bless you, Lit- 
tle Mother America I " 

He was smiling, his wonderful, glorified smile, but 
his lips trembled and there were bright, unshed tears 
in his eyes. 

That was the proudest moment of Meri's life. 

She was the mother of an American I 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

winter came abruptly with a tremendous marshal- 
ling of forces. Cold, thin, even-blowing winds 
flowed like ice-water from the north through unhin- 
dering spaces, driving before it leaden hosts of 
clouds. And the snow fell. From the opaque, gray 
sky it fell, thick, steady, pitiless and inevitable. It 
fell for days and nights until the world was still and 
soft and blinding white of surface. Then the heavy- 
laden clouds drifted away reluctantly and low hang- 
ing in tattered fleeces along the wooded flanks of 
the mountains. When the last of them was gone 
into the limbo of the unknown, that grotesque prop- 
erty room of nature where unused clouds and stars, 
storms and other phenomenal junk are stored, the 
sky glowed and gleamed with the splendor of a 
sapphire. Nothing but the core of a jewel could 
be so intensely, scintillatingly brilliant. Against 
this, the primordial upheaval of the mountains 
surged to dizzy heights, immaculately white in ponti- 
fical robes of snow, flashing diamond bright in the 
sun. Over the trackless miles of the prairie, the 
snow lay smooth, unbroken and absolute. It had ef- 
faced every landmark impartially, — road and field, 
forest and farm were' obliterated, — covered by that 
dazzling, frosty mask that spread away to the sharp 
circle of the horizon. Every tree and bush was 
white. The pines were tinseled Christmas trees and 
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the bushes exaggerated, ethereal frost crystals. 
And presently over the smooth surface appeared 
strange animal tracks and royal blue shadows pat- 
terned it with pictures. 

It was a season of suspended animation. Ruddy 
fires roared from fireplace and stove and those who 
had no pressing business outside relaxed in the heat 
and piled the fires up with pine logs that hissed, show- 
ered sparks and flamed blue with resinous, fragrant 
pitch. 

Meri remained within the cozy confines of her 
home, completely absorbed in her baby. He was 
marvelous. The novelty and wonder of him were 
fresh upon her as the hour he was bom. She vio- 
lated the sacred canons of modern baby culture. 
Deliberately and premeditatedly she snapped her fin- 
gers at the accumulated wisdom of the medical sages. 
She nursed her baby at her breast ecstatically, 
until he was surfeited, without due regard to the 
twenty-minute limit and the mandate of the clock. 
She even went so far as to rock him to sleep ! She 
played with him ridiculously, hiding her face in the 
folds of his wooly clothes and tickling him until his 
baby laugh chimed out like bells. She rolled and 
romped with him on the bed, on the floor. But the 
bath, all fluffy and foamy with soap-suds, was the 
crowning prank of the day. She seemed more like 
a child playing with a new doll than a mother seri- 
ously occupied in the care of a child. He was never 
out of her sight. Her vigil never ended. In the 
night she crept softly to his cradle to see if he were 
covered ; to feel his fat, dimpled hands ; to cautiously 
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place her finger under his funny, embryonic litde nose 
in order to ascertain by his short, hot breaths if he 
were still alive ! And she sang to him her bird-like, 
trilling French berceuse, which she was positive he 
understood. He even joined in the chorus some- 
times with a rapturous " Ah-goo ! " a remark lib- 
erally translated by the maternal fancy, according 
to the exigency of the occasion 1 

Eugene was equally devoted to his son, in his own 
awkward, masculine way. His hands seemed too 
outrageously big to touch so fragile a creature as a 
baby. He was afraid of his own unconscious 
strength. He might crush the baby unawares I He 
might break him or cripple him, in which catastrophic 
event Meri would never forgive him. Never 1 

Meri the mother, was a different person from the 
shy, inunature girl whom he had married. The 
change was subtle and hard for him to analyse but 
it was none the less apparent. He had felt it sud- 
denly the night the baby was bom. She had faced 
that crisis unflinchingly, as a soldier faces death on 
the battlefield. And after the baby came, he ob- 
served in her a quiet strength, a certain inherent force 
he could not fathom ; a potential heroism that made 
him feel he had never quite known her, — that per- 
haps he did not know her even now. He had loved 
her in the beginning, as most men love women, 
because of the world-old law of attraction of the 
sexes. She was pretty in a strange, wistful, irresisti- 
ble way. She appealed by the greatest of feminine 
allurements, — beautiful helplessness, — to his strong 
manhood. She was his mate. She belonged to 
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him. But now he not only loved her, — he revered 
her. At times he was almost in awe of her. He 
forgot that she was a pretty little bit of femininity. 
He was conscious only of the growing beauty of her 
spirit. She had borne discomfort, even hardship, 
without flinching. She had shared his toil and made 
herself his comrade. He had never found her want- 
ing. 

One night they sat together before the open fire 
looking into the crimson heart of the coals. Meri's 
head lay on Eugene^s shoulder and her hand was 
clasped in his. The baby was sleeping. Eugene 
smoked his pipe meditatively. The room was full 
of trembling, soft lights; of palpable shadows that 
were strangely animated, flitting nimbly here and 
there. The calm silence was disturbed only by their 
even breathing and the occasional crack of the burn- 
ing logs. It was vecy peaceful, — so peaceful in its 
utter detachment from the world, in its sanctified iso- 
lation, that it did not seem possible such peace could 
ever be broken. 

Meri sighed. 

" Eugene," she said in a low voice as though she 
feared to speak aloud, " I am so happy I am afraid! 
I think it is too perfect to last. I wake up with a 
start thinking about it and I am terrified 1 " 

He smiled, his wonderful, illuminating smile, and 
took her tenderly in his great, satisfying arms which 
some way made her feel absolutely secure. 

" You foolish little girl," he answered, laughing. 
" What could happen? " 

" I do not know, Eugene," she answered, shaking 
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her head and feeling a trifle ashamed of her confes- 
sion, ** but it is a fear that comes to me, — sometimes 
in the night, and sometimes when I am alone." 

*' Just a kind of a hunch? " 

" Yes, that is it, — the hunch." 

" Well, cut it out. You're nervous. Why, Men, 
just stop and think, — " he said with his fancy-shat- 
tering logic. 

The dogs outside began to bark in a deep chorus of 
alarm. 

Meri and Eugene were startled into sudden alert 
attention. 

" Strange," Eugene said, rising and walking to the 
windows which were patterned over with geometrical 
frost pictures. " It must be a coyote. Or maybe 
it's Roy." 

Roy Hale was their nearest neighbor, Eugene's 
boyhood friend, the same who had written eloquently 
of the West, and helped Eugene and Meri to choose 
their place. He was a bachelor and a frequent vis- 
itor. But the hour was late and the weather severe 
for a ten-mile ride or hike. 

Eugene opened the door and whistled. The clear 
cold cut like the blade of a sword. He looked out 
into the thin, frigid blue night, luminous with blaz- 
ing stars that shone upon myriads of infinitesimal, 
floating frost-crystals and upon the white surface of 
the snow which acted as a reflector and filled the 
world with an ephemerally beautiful, eerie, blue- 
white light. Through this medium, silhouetted 
black and clean cut against the white wilderness, 
were the figures of two men on snowshoes. 
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" By Golly 1 It's some fellows I Who can it be 
at this time of night? Light a lamp, Meri I " 

Eugene placed his hands to his mouth in the form 
of a funnel and yelled in a loud, megaphonic tone 
that went crashing through the frosty air, shivering 
the crystalline silence and returning multiplied in a 
chorus of lessening and fantastical echoes. 

The voice of Roy replied. 

The sound of snowshoes scrunched shrilly in the 
hard-packed snow, through the high-keyed treble air 
pitched to the snapping point like a stringed instru- 
ment. 

Roy and his companion came up to the door, and 
Eugene went out to meet them. His comrade was 
muffled to the eyebrows but it was evident at a glance 
that he was a soldier. 

Meri lit the lamp as Eugene had bidden her, then 
went to the window, for the arrival of guests at any 
time was exciting and especially so under such un- 
usual circumstances. She saw Roy and the soldier 
and she was filled with foreboding. 

They entered after a moment, ruddy with the 
stimulating cold. 

Roy greeted her as an old friend. 

" Hello ! " he said in his peculiarly breezy way 
(for he out-westerned the westerners), removing his 
broad-brimmed tan Stetson " cow boy " hat with a 
bow. "How's the misses and the kid? Mrs. 
Franchet, shake hands with Sergeant BelL" 

It developed that Sergeant Bell was a recruiting 
officer travelling through the country. He had just 
come from Bombay (Montana, not India), a typical 
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western railway station, consisting of a red water 
tank, a section house of the same florid hue, a general 
merchandise store and post office combined, and ten 
saloons. He was on his way to another small town 
and had dropped in on Roy for the night. Roy, 
knowing Eugene's enthusiasm for the military, had 
brought the Sergeant over for a visit. Eugene 
thrilled with sudden interest. Enthusiasm radiated 
from him. . He did not take his eyes off the Ser- 
geant, a soldierly, decisive, snappy, well-put-up sort 
of a man, of the bull-dog type. Roy also was under 
the spell. He followed him with dumb, obedient 
idolatry. 

The appearance of a man from the outside world, 
— and the military world at that, — made Eugene 
sentiently alive to news. He had almost forgotten 
until then that news existed. 

" What is the latest war news ? " he asked eagerly, 
as quickly as he could, not to break in rudely upon 
the polite exchange of greetings. Sergeant Bell 
stood with his back to the fire, warming himself, his 
ears and nose red as raw beef and his eyes and nose 
watering from the sudden heat after extreme cold. 

"News? Haven't you heard? It looks like 
war. I don't see any other way out of it. We are 
expecting to be ordered East any time now. Gee I 
I hope we are. I'd like to get at the Huns once! 
Just go over the top and do my bit before I get mine. 
I've got a bunch of papers here, if you care to look 
at 'em." 

Care to look at them! Merciful God! Eugene 
was ravenous for them. His hands trembled as he 
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snatched the precious, printed sheets. The sight of 
that sergeant in uniform awakened something dor- 
mant in him into a sudden and terrible potency. 

It was arranged that Roy and the Sergeant should 
stay all night, and as long thereafter as they would. 

Meri hastened off at the sound of the baby crying, 
and Eugene, Roy and Sergeant Bell, sat up discussing 
the war, devouring every line of the eastern papers 
that told luridly of the crisis with Germany. She 
dozed lightly as she lay on the bed, her baby nursing 
at her breast, but she was awakened with a start by 
Eugene's voice which had risen to a loud crescendo 
of enthusiasm : 

" By God ! I am ready to go whenever they call 
mel" 

The monotones of the Sergeant and Roy mingled 
in a dull hum of acquiescence but she did not know 
nor care what they said. Eugene's words flamed 
through her brain and were branded there. A hor- 
rible dread possessed her. She recalled two salient 
things that stood out in her memory. One was the 
night she and Eugene had returned from their first 
holiday together up the Hudson. As they passed 
the great battleship at anchor he had cried : 

** God! Fd like to be one of them. I'd like to 
be going to France to fight! " 

And on their wedding day she had said to him : 

" You will never leave me now — never ■ — never, 
will you ? " And he had answered : 

" Never — unless my country should need me. 
That duty comes first." 

There was something in him beyond her power to 
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fathom or to control ; something primitive and essen- 
tially masculine which might possess him and take 
him away from her. After all, his love for her was 
not the ruling passion. She felt that tincture of eat- 
ing bitterness that every woman feels, when she must 
acknowledge that she is not supreme in the life of 
the man she loves ; that there is a greater and more 
potent devotion which may claim him. 

At last he came to bed. But he said nothing. 
His thoughts were far away. Meri slept again, but 
it was a light, troubled sleep disturbed by dreams. 

** Eugene ! Eugene 1 " she called, then she groped 
through the thick darkness for him. She felt of 
him. She clasped him tightly in her quivering arms 
and pressed frantically against his breast. 

"What is it, Meri?" he asked irritably, half 
asleep. 

** I dreamed I had lost you 1" she said, panting. 
"The old, bad dream. But this time it was so 
reall" 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Months passed uneventfully after the visit of Ser- 
geant Bell. Eugene was restless. Something was 
on his mind. He went through his duties mechani- 
cally. He was preoccupied and sometimes he did 
not seem to hear when Meri spoke to him. He 
made frequent trips to town on some pretext or 
other, but in reality for the mail, that one artery 
that brought the life-blood of the outside world. If 
he did not go, he watched with piercing, — almost 
beseeching eyes, the chumed-up slush of the thawing 
trail which had once been the road, and he bit his lip 
beneath his slight blonde moustache, exclaiming un- 
der his breath, many times a day: 

" God 1 I want the news 1 " 

The winter had been unusually severe. They 
were virtually snowed in. If Eugene did not make 
the trip on snowshoes, ski or horseback, Roy went, 
or some other neighbor residing within a radius of^ 
twenty-five miles or more, stopped accommodatingly 
to leave the accumulated mail. And every time the 
packet came, it brought ominous tidings of ships and 
more ships sunk by submarines, of diplomatic sift- 
ing of events, the exchange of international notes, 
and the gathering militant forces of impending war. 

At length the goading discontent mastered Eu- 
gene. The intense cold had broken. A tepid Chi- 
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nook wind blew strong and balmy from the Pacific 
Ocean, and beneath its temperate breath the accumu- 
lated snow disappeared as by magic from the face 
of the earth. Unleashed torrents of water rushed 
down with a great roar of triumph and with huge 
force, breaking up the ice-locked and imprisoned 
streams, unfettering them and releasing them in fierce 
freshets that tore precipitately past, sweeping every- 
thing before them on their course to the mother ele- 
ment, — the sea. 

" I've simply got to go to town, Meri," Eugene 
said abruptly, one day at the table. 

" I must see about a new man, now that the thaw 
has come. Old Grandjoe is so slow he can scarcely 
manage with the horses and cows and the chopping 
of the wood. A cattle man wrote me by the last 
mail Roy brought over, that he'd be through about 
now. Besides, I must order the seeds. I won't be 
long, — if the roads aren't too rotten." 

Meri knew that this was a perfectly legitimate 
and carefully thought-out excuse. It was a form of 
psychological camouflage. Eugene was going to 
town not for a hired man, nor to see the cattle dealer 
nor to buy seeds, but to satisfy his insatiable appetite 
for news of the war. It had gotten him. He had 
to go. He was driven like a sheep by his mastering 
desire. 

She said nothing in reply. What was the use? 
She helped him pack a few simple necessities for the 
trip. She watched old, grouchy Grandjoe, the half- 
breed Canuck, hitch up the team to the buckboard, 
muttering to himself the while, piling it with blankets 
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and robes in case of a sudden cold snap. She saw 
the light in Eugene's eyes and the flush of keen ex- 
pectation on his cheeks. Old Grandjoe, garrulous, 
tedious and absurd in his grotesque jargon, was warn- 
ing him with the authoritative prerogative of an 
"old timer," to beware of Divide Creek; advising 
him through the medium of an utterly incomprehen- 
sible map traced on the ground, in which the cardinal 
points and possessive pronouns were hopelessly 
mixed, as to which ford to take in case " the bridge, 
she wash away." 

Why must he go ? Why ? She answered the key 
question of her soul, saying, because there was a 
more vital, insistent and masterful force than her- 
self and the baby calling, — No 1 — commanding 
him. He had heard that command and he obeyed. 
It was not merely the individual, Eugene, responding 
to the summons. It was Man, elemental, primitive, 
dynamic, answering the Universal Roll Call which 
sometime must inevitably come. She felt a dull, un- 
defined and impersonal resentment. She was jeal- 
ous of the power that could take him away from her. 
She had played her trump card and borne him his 
child. She knew that this is a woman's greatest 
claim. In return she wanted to be all in all to him. 
She demanded complete and satisfying possession. 
But she said nothing. 

He kissed her good-bye full on the lips with the 
fresh zest of one going oil on an adventure. He 
pressed her to him in a quick, strong hug. 

Then her emotion voiced itself. 

" Please do not go, Eugene I I do not want you 
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to go. ... If you do • • • something . . • some^ 
thing . . . will happen 1 " 

He smiled. 

" Another one of those hunches that never come 
true ? Meri 1 Meri ! This is not like you. You 
do not need me for anything in particular, do you? " 

" No. Nothing in particular." 

"Then I will go. I will not be long. Don't 
worry. Good-by ! " 

She watched him, with tragically prophetic eyes, 
climb into the buckboard and gather up the reins until 
they were taut on the prancing ponies' bits. It was 
a high spirited team of bronchos, the sparkling air 
intoxicated them like wine, and they bounded for- 
ward with a spurt of speed that sent the soft mud 
splashing. They, too, were eager for the freedom 
of unwinding miles oiF road that led to the world 
beyond with its infinite possibilities and hopes. 

Meri stood watching the buckboard as it sped into 
demolishing distance. Then the baby cried. For 
the first time in his life, she did not hear him. Her 
whole being was projected on the vanishing figure of 
Eugene. And as she stood watching, by some inex- 
plicable prescience, through her consciousness flashed 
the fateful knowledge that this was the closing of an 
epoch. A great change was coming into their lives 
and never would they be the same, — never 1 Un- 
known and irresistible forces were at work and she 
with her great love, her high-built hopes for the 
future, was as helpless as an atom of dust in the 
wind. . . . 

In the shock of the conviction of this truth, she 
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ran forward a few steps with arms outstretched, and 
cried, her voice falling impotently on the empty air. 
It was too late. Eugene had rounded a curve of the 
road and was lost to sight in the intensified blue of 
the immense, unreckonable distance. 

Three days passed and Eugene did not return. 
The routine of life continued inexorably. Old 
Grandjoe, the half-breed squaw man, old timer and 
jack-of-all-trades, brought Meri wood and water and 
endless conversation, embellished with personal rem- 
iniscences. She always asked him his opinion of the 
roads and of the probable time of Eugene's return. 

" By Gar, I no can tell," he answered with elo- 
quence. '^ You see, dam road she bad. You man, 
she come bymbye." 

She waited, steeled to a superficially stoical calm. 
But whatever happened in the monotonous round of 
the empty hours; whatever tales of monstrously im- 
probable adventure old Grandjoe might pour into 
her unheeding ears as he dumped the sweet smelling 
pitch logs by the fireplace or " packed " in the two 
full buckets of water, she thought of one thing only, 
— Eugene's return. Time and again she consulted 
the Swiss clock that hung upon the wall, serving the 
double purpose of chronicler of the fleeting hours, 
and an ornament, with its imposing wooden scrolls, 
its high-pitched roof, its weights in the shape of corn- 
cobs, ascending and descending, and its discouraged 
cuckoo which got the time mixed and finally gave up 
the struggle. After she lifted her dark-fringed eyes 
to the dial, she invariably walked to the window, 
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gazed across the fields, the vast distances beyond, to 
the horizon rimmed with the jagged purple and 
silver mountains that she revered and loved. Just 
then there was about them a dark boding of clouds 
that hung low and hid their glittering, sky-piercing 
crests. Near by the cattle grazed placidly in the 
pasture, the dark earth stretched away in even fur- 
rows and the road laced in and out, narrowing until 
it disappeared, devoured by the hungry miles. 

Where was Eugene ? 

Meri expected him poignantly. She laid his place 
at the table and prepared his favorite dishes at every 
meal. Still he did not come. A vague, haunting 
uneasiness possessed her. This acted reflexly upon 
the baby and he cried constantly as if sounding his 
inarticulate, infantile alarm. 

Meri went about her little round of duties, encour- 
aging herself with a song which died abruptly upon 
her lipS;. She was constantly fancying she heard the 
sound of horses' hoofs, or wheels. Surely it was 
Eugene 1 Her heart would leap, her cheeks burn 
red as she ran to the window, only to find before her 
the emptiness of the gaunt distance ; the great, merci- 
less, insatiable and over-powering maw of infinity. 

The child waked and cried again after a short 
sleep. 

She hugged him to her breast convulsively, kissed 
his small, round, red face, distorted with weeping, 
then fed him at her breast There was comfort in 
that. While she performed this maternal function, 
an expression of peace tranquilized her drawn face. 
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She walked back and forth, with measured rhythm, 
holding him in her arms and crooning her old ber- 
ceuse: 

'' II est tard, llieure est pass^ 

Deja le jour a baiss6, 

Et Ton entend pour tout bruit 

Que le ruisseau qui s'enfuit. 

Endors toi enfant, c'est mot, 
Endors toi car ton ami, 
Uoiseau bleu s^est endormu 

Endors toi la fee viendra 
Pendant que tu doraiiras, 
Et elle t'apportera 
Tous les dons que tu voudras. 

Endors toi enfant c'est moi, 
Endors toi car ton ami, 
Uoiseau bleu s'est endormu 

Je vois se fermer tes yeux, 
Tes yeux bleus, comme les cieux. 
Tu vas dormir je le vois 
II s'endort chantons bien bas. 

Endors toi enfant c'est moi, 
Endors toi car ton ami, 
Uoiseau bleu s'est endormu 

The child sucked his fill. His full, red, puckered 
lips relaxed their hold on her bosom, still twitching 
spasmodically, as though nursing. His blue eyes 
closed and he slept with satiety. 
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Meri said to him as he slept, some of those inti- 
mately sacred and senseless things, the subtle mean- 
ing of which cannot be translated into words ; sounds 
and symbols known only to the great Freemasonry 
of Motherhood which is the same the whole world 
over. Then she laid him tenderly in his cradle, 
looking long at him as he lay serenely sleeping. 
And she hummed abstractedly under her breath : 

Endors tot enfant c'est mot, 
Endors tot car ton ami, 
Uoiseau bleu s'est endormu 

Again she paced to the window and looked again 
at the empty road as it narrowed and disappeared 
in the distance and was lost in sun-lit, haze dimmed 
space; space filled only with aching emptiness and 
the sudden, impetuous rush of a dry and boisterous 
mountain wind. 

For the hundredth time or more she went over 
every possible and impossible cause of delay. He 
might have been obliged to wait for the cattle man. 
He might have had trouble in finding the new " hired 
man "; he might have stayed over because the roads 
were bad and the horses tired. Eugene was always 
careful of the horses, — more careful of them than 
of himself! Or, as a last and terrible alternative, 
he might have met with an accident. This horrible 
idea, beaten back desperately, yet ever present, smote 
her with fear that clutched her heart What other 
reason could there be? Somehow, the terror of 
losing him obsessed her. • • • 
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Night had fallen again, — the fourth night since 
he left, — when Meri's strained senses thrilled expect- 
antly to the barking of the dogs. With a leap she 
was at the window straining her vision through the 
thickening twilight, every nerve acutely sensitive. 
Why were the dogs barking? Was it he? There 
was surely the sound of voices, — men's voices 1 
She would go at once and see. There was nothing 
visible on the shadowy road. She started toward 
the door and met Eugene. 

With a cry of joy she flung herself in his arms, 
pressing him widi all the strength of her yearning, 
close, close against her body. He held her silently, 
kissing her again and again and stroking her head. 
Then he faced her with peculiar reserve and deter- 
mination. With his big, rough right hand, he 
brushed back his shock of belligerent, light hair, in 
the old gesture of perplexity. Meri felt intuitively 
that something momentous had happened or was 
about to happen. 

There was a strained silence during which they 
looked at each other fixedly. 

" Meri," he said abruptly, consulting a card which 
he drew from an inner pocket, " do you know a 
person named Captain Maurice de Belleville, of the 
chateau Bellecourt, — or what the devil you call it 
in French?" 

He halted and stumbled over the foreign names. 

She thought searchingly for a moment in order to 
be absolutely sure. Then she slowly shook her 
head. 
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" No," she answered decisively, with unquestion- 
able frankness. ^^ I do not know such a person. 
Why do you ask me, Eugene? What is the matter? 
TeU me ! " 

" Listen, Meri," he said with firmness. " I have 
news for you. Someone by that name is here to see 
you. He says he is — one of your people. Here 
he is." 

He opened the door and called. 

A gaunt and spectral man with hollow eyes, 
waxen skin, patrician features and a foreign looking 
moustache, entered on crutches. One leg was gone 
above the knee. 

" Claire I " he cried in a voice piercing with an- 
guish, " Claire, ma petite soeurl " 

Meri was trembling violently. 

The stranger stumped forward on his crutches, 
embraced her with his thin, straining arms and flut- 
tering white fingers, kissed her fervently on either 
cheek with his ravenous, bloodless lips and wept 
impotently, as though this joy were too poignant to 
be borne by his shattered nerves. He seemed more 
a phantom than a man, — a poor ghost returned to 
haunt wistfully, its loved ones in the flesh. 

Meri remained inunobile and white as marble. 
She felt Eugene's eyes searching her soul. She also 
felt the eager gaze of that inexplicable phantom 
seeking desperately, tragically for some response 
from her. 

And as Eugene observed them, he was struck by 
the resemblance between Meri and the shadow man. 
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When the Captain's first hysterical burst of emo- 
tion was over, amazement and incredulity showed on 
his sensitive face. 

" What," he cried in French. " You do not know 
me ? C'est impossible/ Am I then so changed? I 
knew I had wasted, — that I am a miserable cripple, 

— but I did not know that my own sister would 
disown me. Ah 1 Claire, what is it that has come 
over you, ma pauvre petite: you who used to be so 
tender and loving. I have spent more than a year 

— no, nearer two years, — searching for you and 
you greet me so, at last. Mon Dieul Mon Dieu, 
(fest affreuxl '' 

Eugene could not understand the stranger's im- 
passioned words but it was easy to guess what he 
meant. 

" Try to think, Meri," he urged quietly. 

'' Regardel Claire," the Captain continued, " if 
I am so changed that you do not know me, look at 
this ! " 

With trembling fingers, thin and frail as carved 
ivory, he produced from his bosom a locket holding 
two exquisitely painted miniatures and handed it to 
her. Engraved on the back was a crest, — the same 
that Meri had in her hidden jewels. She took it 
and looked intently at the portraits of a beautiful, 
white-haired lady of aristrocratic type and a man of 
noble countenance, in uniform, with medals on his 
breast. 

"You remember them? 0/ mon Dieu! Say 
you remember our sainted mother and father! 
They are both dead I Father was killed defending 
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the chateau! Mother died just after you were lost 
. . . of a broken heart. Do you understand, — a 
broken heart ! " 

He smote himself on the breast. A light gleamed 
in his hollow eyes and the force of great emotion 
vibrated in his impassioned voice. 

Meri looked at the miniatures fixedly, oblivious of 
Eugene and the stranger who watched her, breath- 
less with suspense. Suddenly a flash of recognition 
shone in her wide, dilated eyes, and illumined her 
pale face. With a wild cry she clutched the locket 
and pressed the pictures to her lips. 

*' I remember ! I remember I " she said in a quiv- 
ering voice. " The Past has come back ... I 
know it all. The Past. ... the Pastl " 

She swayed like a willow in the wind. Then she 
tottered backward, crumpled up and fell senseless, 
in Eugene's arms. 

He carried her to her bed, the Captain following, 
bowed with emotion. 

The two men faced each other. 

" Would you mind telling me just who she was? " 
Eugene asked after awhile. '' I am her husband 
and I have the right to know." 

The Captain's waxen face flushed faintly, he drew 
himself up to his full height and raised his chin in 
unconscious ancestral pride. Then he answered: 

" She is la comtesse Claire Leonie Celestine 
Honoree Genevieve de Belleville." 

" Some name 1 " Eugene answered with a whimsi- 
cal smile. " But I like Mcri better. That's what 
I call her, you see." 
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The baby cried. 

The Captain framed a question with his thin, blue 
lips, and looked toward the cradle. 

Eugene nodded affirmatively. 
Our son," he said. 

The heir of our house I " the Captain exclaimed. 
" I am the last one left and I will never marry now." 
He motioned toward the stump of his leg. " He 
is the future comte de Belleville/ " 

Eugene's jaw hardened into a square set contour. 

" No ! " he answered. " No, Captain de Belle- 
ville. We recognize no titles here. He is an 
American ! " 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN . 

When Meri regained consciousness, the past, so 
long blotted out in oblivion, was revealed to her. 
The sight of her brother Maurice, appearing sud- 
denly before her, like a wan and restless ghost, to- 
gether with the miniatures of her father and mother, 
had struck some dormant nerve-center, some potent 
spring of memory. And in one all-encompassing 
and overwhelming flash she remembered. 

With that memory a flood of emotions rushed 
over her; a great tenderness for the loved ones she 
had lost. How could she ever atone to Maurice, 
her devoted brother, for her first Sphinx-like 
silence? In the reaction she wept over him, petted 
him, clung to him frenziedly. She wanted to hear 
all that he had to tell and yet she dreaded what those 
tidings might be. When she summoned sufficient 
strength, she said: 

" Maurice, — you have much to tell me. / want 
to know, — everything/' 

Eugene left them alone together. This was a 
part of Meri that did not belong to him. He had 
the feeling of an intruder. He reflected that this 
was not his Meri at all, as a matter of fact, but 
la comtesse Claire Leonie Cclestine Honoree Genev- 
ieve de Belleville, a noblewoman of Belgium I He 
could not remember the silly and interminable lingo 
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of titles and names that the comie Maurice de Belle- 
ville had poured ecstatically in his ear. He felt 
dogged resentment against this interloper, her 
brother, who had come to awaken Meri out of her 
simple dream of happiness. She might never be 
the same. She might revert to type! She might 
become a snob 1 A comtesse of noble lineage might 
feel that he, Eugene Franchet, a plain American 
working man, one of the common people, with no 
claim however remote to aristocracy, was not good 
enough to be her husband. Well, she could choose. 

He rode over to Roy's place and sat by the fire 
with him, his feet on the table, smoking his pipe medi- 
tatively, and watching the smoke rhythmically un- 
wind its problems. After he had finished his story, 
he said, smiling, whimsically: 

" I'll tell you, Roy, I don't know what to do around 
a comte. I am just a plain fellow and I don't know 
the royal ropes. I can't very well say, * Monsoor 
comte, voolez vous milk the cow?' Or, ' Voulez 
vous chop the wood?' no! nor 'voolez vous 
vamoose ! ' But I'd like to damned well ! You 
haven't any idea of how uncomfortable it is to have 
a grand high mucke-muck of Europe sipping coffee 
out of your tin cups and enduring the savagery of 
the West with the best of his august tolerance. And 
yet I'm sorry for the poor devil ! He's as helpless 
as a baby ! " 

Roy was sympathetic. And although Eugene 
never mentioned his doubt of Meri in the new role 
of madame la comtesse, he divined his friend's fears 
with keen intuition. 
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** Brace up/' Roy advised philosophically. '* You 
mustn't hold it against Meri. She can't help being 
what she is. It's no disgrace. You've got to make 
the best of it and take your medicine like a man I " 

On his way home Eugene raised his eyes to the 
bigness of the mountains which soared aloof and 
sublime in their super-world of ether, and he was 
ashamed of his chagrin and his jealous doubts. 
Everything in his and Meri's lives seemed to be rush- 
ing to a head at once. Radical changes were in 
progress, forces over which they had no control were 
sweeping them irresistibly to some unknown catas- 
trophe. 

As he approached the house, he was aroused by 
Meri's voice calling his name. She was standing 
framed in the open doorway, white and grave. At 
her feet the spring flowers bloomed. 

** I am glad you have come," she said earnestly. 
" I want you to sit by me and listen while I tell you, 
— the Past." 

They sat down together around a table, — those 
three, Meri, Eugene and the lean, emaciated Mau- 
rice with his hollow, piercing black eyes, his yellow- 
white skin drawn like parchment over his face, and 
his black, pointed French moustache accentuating the 
pallor. Even in his extremity, he preserved the 
aristocratic bearing of a soldier and a nobleman, be- 
coming the heir to the ancient house of de Belle- 
ville. 

Meri began to speak. Her voice was low and 
measured. 

" I am the only daughter of le comte Maurice 
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Henri Charles Godefroi de Belleville, and the com- 
tesse Henriette. My father was Mayor of the City 
and our home was the chateau Bellecourt, an old 
palace built in the middle ages. There were in the 
family, my father, my mother, two brothers and my- 
self. Maurice here was the eldest of us children. 
I was next. The baby was — it is hard for me to 
speak of him — a beautiful lad. He was different 
from Maurice and me, who are dark like our father. 
He was like our mother with hair of gold and blue 
eyes, — clear, azure blue. He was scarcely eight- 
een when it all happened. His name was Pierre 
Jacques. 

The chateau Bellecourt was built on a hilltop 
overlooking the country around. It was very ancient 
and a portion of it was in ruins. Near by was the 
great Cathedral where our people had been chris- 
tened and married and buried for generations. The 
park extended for hundreds of acres. There was a 
great, formal garden, with spurting fountains, white 
statues of nymphs and satyrs gleaming against the 
green, smooth sun-lit lawns, huge trees like bearded 
druids and flowers, — endless and ever-changing 
pageants of flowers. Ah ! there were the crocuses, 
the hyacinths and the tulips, the lilacs with purple 
plumes and then the roses 1 " 

" We call her la demoiselle des fleurs," Maurice 
interrupted, " because she is ever infatuated with 
the flowers." 

Meri continued : 

" Beyond the garden was a wood of silver birch, 
— a very beautiful wood, where we played when wc 
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were little children, acting fairy tales. And we were 
happy; as happy and care free as the birds. I think 
there were no happier children in the whole world 
than we, do you Maurice, tnon freref . . . We 
never dreamed that soon men would fight and kill 
and die in those woods. That great guns would 
bellow and roar their blood-lust there; drop their 
gorgeous bright star-shells that burst into millions 
of deadly beautiful sparks, tearing up our silver 
trees by the roots of ages, shivering and splintering 
them into twisted wreckage as though myriads of 
lightning bolts had struck, blasting the soil that had 
been sweet with grass and wild flowers into great 
gaping shell-craters, — huge graves ready to receive 
the countless thousands of dead I " * 

She pressed her hands over her face and paused. 
Eugene noticed in that moment that her hands had 
changed. They were not so white and tapering and 
beautiful as before. Hard work had left its irre- 
vocable stamp. They were indeed no longer the 
perfect hands of the comtesse de Belleville, but those 
of Meri Franchet, the American working man's wife. 

Eugene slipped his strong, encompassing arm 
around her waist. He felt that she needed his sup- 
port. Maurice rolled a cigarette in the nervous 
effort to conceal the tears that gathered in his eyes. 

** We had spent a wonderful summer at the chd" 
ieau. Pierre Jacques, the pet, was home from school 
and wherever he was,nhere was joy. He was a 
maker of joy. Maurice was home, too, on leave 
from his regiment. He was already an officer in the 
army of King Albert. There was much company 
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and we were very gay, with no thought but pleasure 
during that long summer holiday. 

" Then one day in August we were told that the 
German army had violated the neutrality of Belgium 
and crossed the frontier ! We thought it was a wild 
rumor at first. We were absolutely incredulous. 
The thing seemed preposterous, — impossible ! But 
it was not long before we heard the thunder of the 
guns ; felt the earth beneath us shudder and rock, and 
saw the red challenge in the sky. Then we knew. 
We did not try to fly. What was the use ? Where 
could we go ? We stayed to face the battle ; to fall 
or to stand together. 

" I shall never forget my mother smiling bravely 
as she went about the day's routine, giving common- 
place orders to servants, and by her quiet authority, 
keeping the household from panic. Nor can I ever 
forget my father the comte, who was also Mayor of 
the City, addressing the bewildered peasants and 
townsfolk in the City Hall. 

" And all the while, the shock of exploding shells 
came nearer. The shrapnel shrilled and windows 
shivered and fell in a million glittering splinters. 
We could mark the places where the shells struck 
in the wood and on the hillside, by columns of smoke 
and blasted earth which rose up in geysers of dust 
against the sky. 

" We remained in the chateau, waiting always 
waiting for help. It did not seem that anything so 
ancient, so permanent could be destroyed. It was 
a feudal fortress of the Dukes of Burgundy; its 
position was commanding, — the key to the city and 
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the surrounding country, — and its walls were of 
impregnable stone. That was what we thought. 
Then the shells began to strike the town, — our quiet, 
dreamy little pastoral City. The siege lasted forty 
hours. Forty hours! Red nights burned and 
murky days dawned that dared not show the sun of 
heaven. I cannot describe that time. From my 
window I watched and listened. Every nerve was 
strained. Every nerve was shocked and jarred to 
breaking. I watched the great, unholy shells de- 
scribe the arc of a circle in super-diabolical light, 
pause for the fraction of a second, like the Morning 
Star infinitely magnified, then burst with a stunning 
concussion and a demoniac rain of beauty, — the 
spangled garish beauty of hellish death. It seemed 
at first that this could be no real war. It was too 
theatrical and spectacular. It must be some mon- 
strous extravaganza magnificently staged and car- 
ried out on a lavishly colossal scale. But when 
daylight revealed the desolation; burning homes, 
blasted fields, wounded animals and human beings 
crawling to shelter or dying miserably, — feeble old 
men and women and little scared children outrag- 
eously murdered, or jibbering stark mad over their 
mutilated dead; then I knew that it was damnably 
true. Hell was let loose. I saw it. You could 
never believe what I saw, Eugene. I could not tell 
it. I saw the world I had known and loved, shat- 
tered, and crumbling beneath my eyes, the beautiful 
buildings blown into dust and the red fury of fire 
finish the little that the shells had left. I went 
among those people with my father and mother. 
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We tried to comfort them a little, but most of them 
were past that. They were waiting for the end. 

" It seemed to me that frightful siege had lasted 
forever, since the beginning of time. I became in- 
different and numb and I felt very, very old. I was 
shocked and stunned by the terrific concussion of the 
bursting shells that shook every cell and fiber of my 
body. Every second, one of them uttered a death 
sentence. The very air shrieked in my ears. Huge 
stones, dislodged from the chateau, crashed about us. 

" Then a message came to my father, the Mayor, 
from the enemy headquarters. The German com- 
manders would meet him at a certain time and place 
to arrange the terms of surrender. There was 
very little left to surrender but ashes and ruins and 
our pride. The soldiers in our fortress had been 
killed or wounded. We were helpless and the Ger- 
mans knew it. 

" My father dressed carefully in his full-dress 
uniform and ordered his favorite horse saddled. 

" * I will meet them, not as a conquered slave,' he 
said to us, ' but in a manner becoming the comte de 
Belleville and the Mayor of the fairest City of Bel- 
gium! ' 

" He rode out with a little escort to meet the 
Germans. His head was very high and his sword 
was buckled about him. The horse, scared at the 
strangeness, and nervous from the sound of shells, 
which had now ceased for the rendezvous, pranced 
and reared. I shall never forget my father as I 
watched him ride away, for something in him died. 
I never saw him the same man again. 
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" I know it was much worse than death. Death 
is such a little thing to suffer for one's country I He 
surrendered his beloved charge, — the City. The 
Germans were pitiless. They demanded that their 
officers be permitted to share the chateau Bellecourt 
with us. There was no use to refuse. They would 
confiscate it if he did, then destroy it. This was the 
only chance that the old home of our ancestors 
might be saved. My father returned. O ! he 
looked twenty years older, — quite broken and feeble, 
— and his sword was gone ! The sword that had 
been carried by our forefathers in the time of 
Charlemagne and through the Crusades 1 He was 
a very proud man and he was making a tremendous 
effort not to acknowledge his humiliation. There 
were some German officers with him, — I cannot 
say how many nor of what rank, — but they were 
very imperious and insulting, and treated us with 
the haughty condescension of victors, gloating over 
and spurning the vanquished. 

" That night it was their pleasure to dine at our 
table with all of our family present. Orders were 
given peremptorily that the best of our wine cellar 
and the choicest of our larder were to be upon the 
table. Our masters were hungry and thirsty from 
long marching. I shall never forget that dinner. 
The great vaulted Flemish oak dining room, with all 
its memories of hospitality, of royal guests and mar- 
velous feasts, was violated. My father was being 
slowly tortured to death. I watched him, and I saw 
in his white, drawn face what he was suffering. I 
kept thinking all the time of Christ's Last Supper 
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and of Judas. And I picked one German out and 
said to myself : 

" * There is Judas ! He would kiss and then 
kill!' 

" My father was at the head of the table and my 
mother at the foot, as usual. I sat next to my 
little brother, Pierre Jacques. Maurice had already 
gone to fight with his regiment, and was we knew 
not where. 

" The wine was brought. My father loved his 
vineyards and his wines as he did his family and its 
traditions. And those swine willed to drink! It 
was like drinking his life blood. They pledged 
great bumpers of it in blasphemous toasts to Der Tag 
and the Kaiser; to their victory and our subjugation. 
If they had ground their spurs in our hearts it could 
not have been so cruel a wound. But my father kept 
his post as head of the house heroically, and my 
mother smiled like the noblewoman she was, while 
those butchers and robbers swilled our wine and 
gorged upon our food. They talked in German, 
laughing loudly as they became heated with liquor, 
only condescending to use French (which all of them 
knew perfectly) when their appetites demanded 
more food and drink. 

** And all the while I felt the eyes of Judas, a Cap- 
tain of the Death's Head Hussars, scorching me. 
He had the brutal manner of the conqueror with full 
right of possession." 

Meri paused as the pain of that memory oime 
back. Eugene turned white. 
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** Go on," he said. " For God's sake go on. 
What happened? '* 

" Yes/' she continued. " He devoured me with 
his little, burning eyes. He drank deeply, goblet 
after goblet of our wine par excellence, the quintes- 
sence of the sun and rain and soil of Belgium, to a 
* Place in the Sun,' * World Supremacy,' ' Deutsch- 
land Uber J lies/ and certain veiled and secret things 
that I did not understand. Every moment his teu- 
tonic face grew redder and his little eyes, like those 
of the wild boar, became more bestially covetous. 
The master was demanding his price in flesh. I 
could not stand it any longer. I was half mad. 
That unspoken insult was goading me to do some- 
thing that might mean ruin to us all. No one but 
Pierre Jacques, the gold haired little brother, had 
observed this man. My poor father was deeply ab- 
sorbed in playing his own part, controlling his sor- 
row and humiliation, drinking his gall and worm- 
wood. My mother was too tortured, trying to 
remember her birth, her rank and her traditions, 
to see all that was going on in that scene of license 
and debauchery. I rose. I said something about 
being faint and would my mother, the comtesse, 
excuse me if I retired? She looked up at me grate- 
fully. She did not wish me to see more of the 
German feast of triumph. I think my father did 
not even notice that I had gone. 

'* I hurried from the heat and oppression of that 
room defiled and the poison atmosphere of those 
lustful men. Cannibals are not so bad. They only 
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cat human flesh. They do not violate it and throw 
it away ! I went out on a little balcony off of the 
library in the tower, where the clarifying night wind 
could blow against me and cool the throbbing in my 
head. I felt that it would burst. I leaned far 
over, looking into the quiet garden. The scent of 
flowers rose, and the plash of the fountain sounded 
peacefully as though there had been no war. The 
bombardment had ceased. The complete silence 
seemed oppressive and ominous. What next? I 
thought. Mon Dieu! What next? 

" It came at once, — the next disaster. I felt a 
heavy hand on my arm. I turned and there stood 
Judas, the Captain of the Death's Head Hussars, 
smiling horribly, triumphantly; intoxicated with wine 
and desire. 

" * Why did you run away from me? ' he asked 
in French, panting his hot, drunken breath full upon 
my face. He was very close. * Do you not know 
that it is a great distinction to you that I should love 
you? You have nothing to fear. I will save you 
from the common soldiers. You have the honor of 
my desire and none other shall touch you, I promise 
you on my sword ! ' 

" Then I was in his arms on that narrow balcony 
overhanging the garden, struggling, fighting, with 
murder in my heart but without the power to kill. 
I knew I had been right ; that he was Judas and his 
kiss was a betrayal worse than death on the Cross. 
I was weak from the forty hours of terror but I had 
wonderful strength. . . . Yet even that was failing. 
I was reeling, fainting, the stars were falling and my 
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ears rang like the humming of thousands of bees. 
... I was succumbing. . . . when in the French 
window of the tower, appeared Pierre Jacques, with 
a pistol in his hand. He stood there still as a statue 
for a second. He seemed to have become a -man 
all at once. The German's back was toward him so 
he could not see. Pierre Jacques called aloud in 
tones of stentorian command. The Captain turned, 
releasing me for a second, to draw his pistol. But 
Pierre Jacques fired first. The Captain of the 
Death's Head Hussars bolted over dead at my feet 
and the blood was gushing in spurts from his breast. 

Pierre Jacques reached for me, helped me into the 
chateau and whispered: 

" ' Run, Claire 1 Run for your life ! The Huns 
will be on us like a wolf pack 1 ' 

" He pressed into my hands some money and the 
pistol. 

" * Don't use the pistol, — unless it is necessary,' 
he said. 

" It was as he foretold. They were upon us, 
— the whole, brutal, blood-drunk pack. Pierre 
Jacques' shot had given them the alarm. They yelled 
* treachery ' and when they saw the Captain of the 
Hussars dead, and Pierre Jacques grown from a 
laughing lad into a chivalrously heroic man in a 
moment, they fell upon him. Fell upon him like 
beasts of the jungle hungry for prey! God! I 
cannot bear it ! A volley of shots rang in a fusillade. 
He dropped all of a sudden in a heap, riddled, 
blood squirting in crimson jets from his white fore- 
head, his fearless heart, — ah 1 all over him until the 
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room glowed red with the ebbing tide of his life and 
I saw only red, living red, in the gloating faces of 
those butchers, in the thick, sticky, air drenched with 
the sweet-sick odour of blood, — in my own heart, — 
everywhere, everywhere 1 I could not escape from 
it. My white dress was spattered and splashed with 
it. I was going mad with it. I was alone in a red 
world of merciless slaughter and the slaughtered 
were the martyred innocents. 

** I remembered only one thing. My baby 
brother died to save my honor. I knew that now 
at all costs, for his sake, for my parents, I must try 
to save myself or I would not be worth his sacrifice. 
There was not a second to lose and the chances of 
escape were desperately small. While the German 
officers were absorbed by their dead comrade, I 
slipped away. Possibly they were too drunk to see 
me go. In the hall I found a long military cape. I 
threw it over my white gown and ran out into the 
park, dodging among sheltering shrubs, in and out 
of hedge-rows, amongst thick, consuming shadows. 
I knew every nook and corner of the park, — little 
paths seldom used except by my brothers and me. 
I rushed through the darkness. I think I was a little 
mad with fright but I made my way over the debris 
of ruined streets toward the cottage of an old 
peasant woman named Marthe on the outskirts of 
the town. She was a pensioner of my mother and 
somehow I thought of her. She might help me if 
she were still alive. She made her living raising 
and selling flowers and vegetables. She had a 
daughter, Blanche, about my size and I had the idea 
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that I might ^cchange my evening gown for a peas- 
ant's dress of the daughter. I would be safer then. 
. . . have a better chance to escape in the crowds of 
flying people. 

" On the way I heard deep, guttural voices speak- 
ing German, and laughter. ... the boastful laugh- 
ter of the soldiers who had only to choose the flesh 
they fancied, as a reward for the flesh they had de- 
stroyed. I wondered who were worse off, the brave 
defenders of the country, ground into bloody pulp 
in ruined forts and blasted forests, or the women 
whose ravished bodies were to pay the price. I was 
certain that it was infinitely easier and better for the 
dead. I remembered then that I had the pistol 
which my little brother had given me. I did not 
know how to shoot but I could learn very quickly. 
Justice and right would give me strength. 

" I slipped very softly behind a hedge when I 
heard those voices. Even the gentle brushing of a 
leaf sounded loud. My breath seemed to whistle 
as if it had turned informer against my soul. 
Through a small gap in the shrubbery I saw the 
coarse face of a soldier in the momentary red flare 
of a match. He was lighting his pipe. He was 
close to me, — so close I could have touched him. 
At that moment a woman appeared in the road. 
The German cried: * Haiti ' She ran a few paces, 
crookedly, in a zig-zag manner as though crazed. 
He pursued her. I heard her scream, then all was 
frightfully still. 

" I did not wait to see what happened. It was 
my chance. I crawled and crept along until I was 
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a safe distance away, then I ran. At last I got to 
old Marthe^s cottage. It was still standing, though 
the garden was torn up in places. She was sitting 
alone, motionless, with a blank stare in her glazed, 
old eyes. Her flowers, — cut by habit, I guess, for 
the old are cast in the mold of habit, — were neatly 
arranged in tins and earthen jars for the market 
that was no more. She did not look surprised when 
I entered. She had already suffered every surprise 
and every shock. There was nothing left in human 
experience that could touch her now. She had run 
the gamut of sorrow. 

" * It is I, Marthe,' I said. * Don't you know me? 
I am your friend the comtesse Claire. I am flying, 
Marthe. The Germans are in possession of the 
chateau — my father shared it with them in order to 
save — what is left of the City. One assaulted me, 
and my little brother Pierre Jacques died defending 
me. For his sake I must escape. It is not death 
I fear. You understand? You will help me, 
Marthe? I want to exchange this gown for one of 
your daughter's old dresses. I may have a chance 
to escape in a peasant's dress. And it is escape, — 
or this !' 

" And I showed her the pistol. 

" As I looked down I saw the fresh blood stains 
spattering my white gown and it sickened me. 

" Old Marthe struggled to her tottering feet when 
she realized at last that I was her benefactress' 
daughter. It took her a long time to grasp what I 
said. She was dazed. Then slowly, without emo- 
tion, she turned and opened a cupboard and took 
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from it a dress that belonged to her daughter 
Blanche. It was the girl's fete-day dress. I took it 
gratefully and put it on. 

" * Where is Blanche ? ' I asked. 

** ' Blanche? ' she repeated, like one who is uncer- 
tain if she has heard correctly. * Blanche, did you 
say, comtesse? O ! out, ma Blanche ! The soldiers 
came and took her away. I don't know why. We 
are honest people and have done no wrong. But 
they took her away. She is gone . . . Gone. . . . 
And they trampled on my flowers. The soldiers are 
very hard on flowers. Yes . . . the garden is 
trampled and Blanche is gone. And I am waiting, 
comtesse/ 

" ' You shall both be rewarded richly, Marthe, by 
my father. God bless you, — and Blanche.' 

" * Ah ! bten^ when Blanche returns I will tell her. 
Merci beaucoup, mademoiselle la comtesse. Merci 
beaucoup ... I will tell her . . . when she comes 
back. Adieu, — adieu.' 

" An idiotic smile passed over her face. Her 
eyes were fixed in a stony stare and a film seemed to 
pass over them. Her mind was gone. 

" I was out in the heavy black night again, my 
jewels and my money in my breast and my pistol in 
my right hand. I loved the smooth, cold steel of it. 
Was it not my last friend? 

" If I could only protect myself for a little while, 
I was sure my father or Maurice, — if he were liv- 
ing, — or some of our legions of loyal followers 
would find me and save me. ' Just a little while,' 
I said to hearten myself, for I was growing giddy 
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with weariness. . . . ' Just a little, little while, by 
the grace of God.' 

^^ I lost all sense of time. I found myself plod- 
ding doggedly along an open country road, torn up 
with the wheels of heavy artillery and miry with 
mud. It was thick, sticky miid that seemed to suck 
my feet deep down, and every time I tried to lift 
them I was exhausted by the effort and held back. 
Beyond the road was the yellow ooze of a quag- 
mire. 

" Through the darkness I could see crooked black 
shapes that crept forward slowly, inevitably. At 
first I distinguished only a few. Then more and 
more appeared until the air was full of them. There 
were hundreds, maybe thousands, moving forward 
silently and painfully. It seemed as though the 
murky night had resolved itself into a horribly gro- 
tesque procession of stalking phantoms. It was the 
flight of our hunted people from their ruined cities, 
their burned and blasted homes, from their doomed 
and dead; from everything on earth they loved, into 
the chaotic horror of the Unknown. That was a 
night of terror. The sky became inflammatory with 
the fluctuating red of reflected fire. Our masters 
were not sleeping. Evidently they had left some- 
thing undestroyed. I looked back. My native city 
on the hills and in the pleasant little valley, was 
burning. I forgot everything but the horror of the 
pageant of wicked destruction. By the intense red- 
gold glow, I could discern the great tower of the 
chateau Bellecourt and the exquisite Gothic spires 
of the Cathedral. They shone red, their noble out- 
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line branded in living flame in the sky I From the 
glowing windows, long tongues of fire studc out in 
mockery. I lost all sense of self-preservation. I 
heard my own voice (and it scninded discordant and 
far away) screaming in wild protest against the in- 
famous, incendiary spaces; against the fiends and 
murderers who were sacking the land and laying it 
waste, and killing the people. I would fall upon 
those madmen in gray, daw them with my nails, bite 
them, spit upon them, until in a fury of vengeance 
they would strike me down quickly, as they had my 
little brother. That would be merciful. Mon 
Dieul I did not know until then how hate can leap 
up like a she-tiger in one's heart 1 This protracted 
agony of suspense could not be borne. My parents 
might be in the burning chateau. I would go back 
and die with them. 

" I tried to turn, but it was utterly impossible. I 
might as well have tried to swim against the irre- 
sistible tide of a vast river. This was a fierce human 
current. Hands reached out of the dark and caught 
me. Voices cried savagely. Sharp elbows prod- 
ded like bayonets. The overwhelming pressure of 
massed bodies, shoved forward by thousands of other 
bodies, — all impelled by the dominant elemental im- 
pulse of self-preservation, whirled me about again, 
and I swept on with the rest. To resist was to be 
trampled to death by heedless feet. Those people 
were goaded to brutality; the fierce lust to livel I 
do not know how long this surging forward, — this 
blind, barbaric flight, lasted. I only know that when 
I was too exhausted to go on, I dropped somewhere 
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in a field, behind a fence or a hedge, where I could 
have shelter from the trampling feet of the refugees, 
and I sank into a heavy sleep. But someone always 
prodded me up again and 1 stumbled on, spurred by 
the lashing thought that the Huns were close behind, 
pursuing us; running us to earth. I think I marched 
ahead when I was not conscious. But that one 
thought was burned in my brain. And always there 
were about me jaded men and women, — all of the 
men very old and all, all with the set expression of 
desperate determination to live, engraved on their 
haggard faces. I am sure it never left them. It 
was cast as irrevocably as bronze. And forever and 
ever in our ringing ears there was the detonation of 
the insatiable guns that were devouring our land, 
and the impact of the tremendous shells as they 
ripped Belgium wide open. It was national assas- 
sination. I knew. . . . 

" We came to the City of Antwerp on the Scheldt. 
Blindly seeking an outlet, we had headed for a har- 
bor, — I do not know by what impetus. Maybe we 
had an unknown leader. Maybe it was brute in- 
stinct. I do not know. I had ceased to think. The 
City was congested with miserable creatures like our- 
selves. Many hundreds of the unsheltered, camped 
in the streets. Most of them had nothing but the 
mud-soaked rags on their backs. They looked into 
each other's blank, unanswering eyes with the eternal 
question: * Now whither?' Was there any place 
in the world for such as we, where the Germans 
would not run us down and sacrifice us at last ? 

" A keen, alert looking man came up and touched 
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me. He was quick and business like. He seemed 
full of vitality and strength and the ability to co- 
ordinate thought with instant execution. 

** * You are drenched. Are you ill?' he asked 
in French with an American accent. 

** I had not realized until then that I was soaked 
through with rain and mire and adhesive mud; that 
my feet were blistered and bleeding and there was 
a scorching, throbbing heat in my head that stimu- 
lated my thoughts to a kind of detached nimbleness, 
which left nothing complete. 

** I do not think I answered him. 

** * Where are you going? Have you friends with 
you ? Have you money ? ' 

** * I had friends,' I said with difficulty, for my 
tongue was thick and dry, * but how can I tell if 
there are any left alive? I have money and jewels, 
— here.' 

** I laid my hand on my breast. It was the first 
time I remembered them, — the wallet my little 
brother had pressed into my hand and the jewels I 
had concealed when the chateau was in danger of 
falling. 

" * You had better go quickly, then,' he said. 
'The Germans are already shelling the City. It 
must surrender soon.' 

" I had not even been conscious of the shells. I 
had grown used to them. One can become accus- 
tomed to anything. I was numb. 

"I thought wearily: * The Germans again!' 
They had driven us to the edge of the land. Did 
they wish to force us into the sea? 
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*'*Go!' I echoed. 'Where is there to go?' 
I had lost all capacity to think and as I looked down 
the road I had travelled, it seemed to be hot and 
burning, — a long, lurid moulten stream that 
scorched my bleeding feet and seared my soul. 

** * Listen to me,' he said. * You have got to lis- 
ten.' He was shaking my arm. ' In an hour a ship 
is sailing for Flushing. I have a ticket but I cannot 
go. I am an American and must stay here until 
my work is done. You may have my ticket and 
berth.' 

** I handed him my money. It was so hard to 
find, and my fingers shook and rambled. Then I 
waited. I think I lapsed into unconsciousness or 
fell asleep for I dreamed horribly of fire and mur- 
der and pitiless, endless flight. I was startled and 
amazed when he touched me again. 

" * Come,' he said, in his quick, decisive, Ameri- 
can way. * Everything is settled. Here is your 
money. You are very well off, mademoiselle. We 
must hurry. The City cannot last. They have 
already surrendered, I hear, and the Germans are 
entering by the Gate of Malines. The ship will 
sail immediately.' 

** He helped me, — almost carried me, — on board. 
And O! the wistful, haunting faces of despair that 
watched us as we swung out into the stream. Just 
as we slipped away, the gray hordes of the Ger- 
mans swarmed into view everywhere. Would they 
shell us as we fled? Some gunner might train his 
gun on us for sheer sport, or to test his fine marks- 
manship. Who could tell? Anjrthing might hap- 
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pen. The sensationally improbable had become the 
regular order of things. I would not have flinched 
if the world had come to an end. 

** The boat raced like a human fugitive and in 
half an hour we rounded the great bend where the 
Scheldt turns, and I looked on Antwerp for the 
last time. 

" We were saved. 

** That wonderful man who had taken charge of 
me was an American. He placed me in the care of 
some responsible person on board who was kind. 
Everywhere I heard one word ringing ' America,' 

* America.' America meant hope and life. ... If 
I could ever get to America! I lay still in the 
steamer chair where that man had placed me. I 
had a feeling of flying; of utter, unanchored detach- 
ment from the world. And that watchword 

* America ' pealed in my ears like the mandate of 
fate. I was being swept on, — to America! The 
idea obsessed me. I was afraid it might escape me 
as everjrthing else was slipping, fading, so with all 
my will, all my strength, all my concentrated being, 
I clung to it. Nothing could take it away from me 
but death. 

"Then I began to get confused. I could not 
think. Only meaningless fragments drifted through 
my bram like motes of dust in the sun. I wondered 
if I were going mad. 

" I remember a great city filled with people and 
noises and huge ships that crowded the docks. I 
was going to America. To America, — yes, that was 
it. I remembered. It was hard but I must keep 
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the idea. I must not lose it in the mist and the 
dark. . . . America . • . America . . . 

** I swear to you I knew nothing until someone 
harshly called out of eternity, * America,' and I was 
carried on deck. There it was signalling me across 
the blue sparkle of the sea! The Goddess of Lib- 
erty herself seemed to beckon to me. I knew that. 
I could see. I could hear. I could feel the sharp, 
salt air. But something terrible had happened. 

'' The Past was gone! 

** I did not know any more of it than if I had been 
bom that moment. 

" I was a vagrant on the face of the earth, without 
a name, a relation, a friend or a country! 

"Now I have told you everything, Eugene, — 
everything! " 

She had become intense and impassioned, ani- 
mated with unnatural energy, during the recital of her 
dramatic story, and now she sank exhausted and 
crushed by the overwhelming horror of it, in Eu- 
gene's arms. 

" Now, Maurice," she sobbed. " Tell him your 
part, — the end." 

** I had been called to my regiment to defend 
one of our fortresses against the Germans. It fell. 
It was then I lost my leg. When I came back to 
our City to try to find my parents, my sister and my 
brother, there was only a heap of ruins. 

** The chateau was burned and blasted. The 
Cathedral was gutted. Structure of iron and stone 
that it was, it had the sinister, scared expression I 
have seen on dead men's faces. It haunted me. 
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My father had been burned in the chateau the same 
night my brother was murdered, gallantly refusing 
to leave his home as a captain goes down with his 
ship. I could find no trace of my mother or my 
sister. Mon Dieu, it was terrible ! Later I heard 
that my mother had died in a Convent where she 
had taken refuge. The terror of those days and 
the grief of losing my father, my young brother and 
Claire was too great. It killed her. She died of 
a broken heart. 

** I gathered what little was left of our fortune. 
I was of the blesses and could never fight again for 
Belgium and la belle France 1 I heard that Claire 
had gone to America. I was not even sure of this. 
It was a rumor. You cannot imagine the chaos. 
Everything was disorganized. People who had 
lived in the same place for generations were scat- 
tered, — utterly vanished oflf the earth. 

" I made to myself the vow that I would find my 
sister, — the last one left of our unhappy family. 
I crossed the ocean to America, and many times I 
thought that I was about to meet her, — but always 
just as I reached out she was gone 1 I never stopped. 
I was determined the search would never end until I 
died or found her. One time I thought I had located 
her at the home of the Sister Constance. Again I 
had gone oflf on some will-o'-the-wisp of a chance, 
when I read in the papers of a great explosion in 
New Jersey and of a strange girl, — possibly a Bel- 
gian, — named America. I hurried back, — but 
again I was too late. But at last my prayer Is 
answered. My search is at an end. I have again 
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my litde sister who is all I have left in the world 1 " 
Eugene clasped his hand in a long, sympathetic 
grip. He understood Maurice de Belleville now. 
He knew Meri and loved her as he never had before. 
The three sat silent as the long shadows of evening 
fell, for there were no words to express what was in 
their hearts. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

War had been declared between the United States 
and Germany. 

Roy dropped in on his way from the post-office 
to bring the news. 

" I am going," he said to Eugene. ** It's a cinch 
they'll pass a draft law and I am never going to be ^ 
drafted, — not on your life ! " 

Eugene was silent. Then after awhile he 
answered with suppressed intensity: 

*' You are right. A man who wouldn't go of his 
own free will and sacrifice everything on God's 
earth, is no American. He isn't worth saving 1 " 

Roy slapped him in violent approbation on the 
back. 

" Not worth saving is right 1 The time has come 
when there's no half way business. A fellow's one 
thing or the other, an American or a damned slacker I 
Will you come with me? " 

Eugene did not reply at once. He could not. He 
bit his lip and smoothed back his mane of waving 
blond hair, in the old gesture of perplexity: 

** It's not so simple for me as it is for you, Roy," 

he said. " You are alone and there's nobody 

depending on you. I've got to think of Meri and 

the boy." 

" You bet you have. That's just the point. 

227 
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Merits true blue, even if she is a comtesse or what- 
ever you call it. She'd never want you to hide be- 
hind her petticoats. As for the kid: God! man, 
you'd be ashamed to look him in the face when he 
grows up, if you knew in your own heart that you 
had fallen down. If a man fails he's got to answer 
sometime to himself, to his son, to his country or to 
his God 1" 

*' That's true. But I owe something to Meri, 
too. She's my wife — and my partner. It's fifty 
fifty between us. I wouldn't have her rush into a 
thing without consulting me. And I've got to be 
square with her or all the patriotism and glory 
wouldn't amount to that 1 " 

He snapped his fingers. 

" I am going to put it up to her. She's got to 
decide." 

Roy rode away whistling ** Yankee Doodle " in a 
tone as martial as a bugle call. His fighting blood 
was up. He was flushed with enthusiasm and utterly 
incapacitated for the commonplace routine of every 
day life. Already, in spirit he was a soldier. The 
West that had held him spellbound, his ranch which 
was his love, had lost their charm, — faded and 
fallen away. He was projecting his soul across the 
sea to the battlefields of France. 

Meri had been off on a walk when Roy came. 
She appeared, flushed with quick going, her eyes 
sparkling, her cheeks pink as wild roses and her 
arms full of flowers. 

Eugene looked at her long and tenderly. He 
thought with stabbing pain of that which he was 
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afraid to tell her. And although he was not an 
orthodox man, he recalled vividly, certain episodes 
from the Bible which had been impressed upon his 
memory during childhood. There was Abraham who 
sacrificed Isaac. And there was Jephthah whose 
daughter came dancing out to meet him in joy upon 
his return and was sacrificed by him that he might 
fulfill a vow to God. And now here came Meri 
out of the woods with a smile on her lips and the 
light of supreme love in her eyes. And he . . . 
he must tell her of his resolve, and God in heaven 
was his witness that he had not the courage and 
manhood to break it to her. Meri had already suf- 
fered so much. Must he, who loved her most, 
deal the last and cruellest blow? He would rather 
die than hurt her but that was not the point. The 
crisis had come. 

He waited until supper was over and he had 
answered Meri's questions about the little affairs of 
the day. Maurice and the baby had gone to sleep 
and he and Meri were alone. That was the time 
she liked best, when the day*s work was done 
and she sat near Eugene, silently happy and satis- 
fied. He lighted his pipe, clasped his hands behind 
his head, watched the blue smoke uncoil from his 
parted lips and stretched out his feet luxuriously 
to the fire. There was always a fire in the evening, 
for the mountain air was frosty, and besides, the 
fire was a jolly companion with its red lights and 
flamboyant sparks. Meri was sewing, quite placid 
and content merely in being near him. 

'* Meri," he said, clearing his throat and casting 
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about frantically for words, *' war has been 
declared 1 " 

He had been mentally rehearsing just how he 
would break the news, and now he plunged in with 
characteristic bluntness, taking the point of attadc 
that he had discarded as brutal and impracticable. 

The sewing dropped in Mcri's lap. 

Her eyes focused searchingly upon him. 

** We have been expecting that it would come, have 
we not? " she asked. 

He did not answer her but continued battering at 
his point : 

" You and I owe a great debt to America, don't 
we.'^ 

" Everything, Eugene. Everything,*' she said 
unhesitatingly. 

*' And now the debt has got to be paid or we're 
moral dead beats, — I guess there is a price for 
everything in the world. The fact of the matter 
is that everybody has got to declare himself. There 
is no middle course. It's a case of proving whether 
we are worthy to be Americans or not. The price 
is very great, little girl, but you and I will not shirk, 
will we?" 

He leaned far over towards her, watching her face 
eagerly. 

In the tense silence the fire crackled sharply like 
shots and the sparks soared in spangled brilliance 
up the chimney. 

Meri's hands were clasped tight. He felt her 
dark eyes plumb the depths of his consciousness. 

" Tell me the truth, Eugene. Anything is better 
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than suspense. Don't be afraid. I will try to bear 
it/' she said. 

" We are at war with the same enemy that 
wrecked Belgium. I know you would rather die and 
see me dead than have those hounds repeat the same 
horrors here. We have got to raise an army to con- 
quer them. There is no doubt on earth that very 
soon men will be drafted into service. I want to 
go of my own free will, as every American should. 
You understand? I'd like to go voluntarily, like 
a man who knows his duty, with a stiff upper lip and 
my head held high; throw my hat in the ring and 
say: 

** * Uncle Sam, I'm with you through thick and 
thin to the finish. And we'll never quit until the 
Huns are licked into submission or killed to the 
last butcher 1 ' 

** If I had ever hesitated, your story would have 
clinched my determination. If I go I will be fight- 
ing for everything I love, — my country, my wife 
and my self-respect. I want to do my share to 
prevent those Huns from making us suffer the 
humiliation and torture that Belgium and France 
and Serbia have suffered. . . . 

" But I haven't forgotten that I've got another 
duty as imperative and sacred, Meri. That's my 
duty to you and the boy. I don't believe you would 
want me to shirk, nor that in the years to come you 
would be willing to have our boy branded with the 
shame that his father was a slacker. Maurice did 
not shirk. Your little brother Pierre Jacques did 
not shirk. And you do not want your husband to 
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shirk. I will never go without your consent, of 
course. I am putting it up to you, and you must 
decide, — Little Mother America 1 " 

" Don't 1 Don't call me that name 1 " she cried 
so sharply that he started in surprise. " Never call 
me that again — until you know if I am worthy 
ofitl" 

He reached for her and took her in his arms, 
on his lap. Her face was hard and cold. Her 
shadowy eyes gazed fixedly in the fire. Her slim, 
white fingers wreathed and twined amongst each 
other. That was all. She said nothing. She shed 
no tears. She showed no emotion. Yet some ter- 
rible force in her that he could not comprehend, 
made Eugene uneasy and afraid. 

" For God's sake say something," he exclaimed 
desperately. " You do not answer me I " 

** I cannot think, Eugene . . ." she said slowly 
after a profound pause. " Something in me has 
stopped . . . here." She laid her hand on her 
forehead. " Give me time, — a little time, alone ! " 

She did not sleep that night but she lay very still, 
scarcely breathing, with a tight pain in her heart. 

Next morning she arose and dressed, tended her 
baby and put him to sleep to the drowsy tune of 
the old berceuse, a melody which she knew, now, 
was a persistent memory of her childhood, singing 
through the years from her mother's soul. 

Then she started oflf alone through the cool, shad- 
owy forest. 

One mandatory premise was emblazoned on her 
consciousness : 
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** To achieve the ideal of democracy, — Ameri- 



canism." 



She recalled how Sister Constance had told her 
that inevitably the crucial test would come, when 
she must achieve that ideal or lose it forever. She 
remembered also that la mere en pourpre had 
warned her when the great crisis came she must 
fight out her problem alone. But why must it be 
this? Could there not be some alternative? Was 
there not some other sacrifice she might offer? She 
would willingly die, or be very poor and labor 
always, — anything but to part with Eugene. 
Every selfish instinct of her womanhood and 
maternity cried out in rebellion against the arch- 
cruelty. Had she not already given her father, her 
mother, her little brother and her ancestral home? 
And now after all that, she must decide if she would 
give up Eugene who was much dearer than life. 
Life was such a little thing to give and so terrible to 
face alone. 

Then came a fatal premonition knelling through 
her consciousness, — one of those rare flashes of 
fore-truth which showed her a strange anomaly. 
If she kept him in the flesh, fettered against his 
will, she would lose him. But if she renounced 
him in the cause of his country, even though he 
left her, the most precious part of him would still 
be hers. To have the sea flow between them and 
know that she possessed his love would be less ter- 
rible than to have his body near her and his soul 
estranged. She realized that the greatest sep- 
arations are not of distance measured in geo- 
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graphic miles, but distance immeasurable in minds. 

She knew in that moment of revelation that 
everything in human relations must be voluntary 
to be real, and when the impulse dies, then all the 
canons and the laws, creeds, traditions and conven- 
tions, cannot bring it to life again. People may be 
kept together by the arbitrary force of social pen- 
alties in a bondage of infamy, which is a sin that 
society does not dare to acknowledge, but the chains 
and shackles and the galling blister of them will 
still be there. 

She knew, too, that there could be no evasion 
nor substitution. She could not offer some other 
sacrifice in place of the one that confronted her. 
She was up against the test that had been decreed. 
She must decide. 

Ruthlessly, almost savagely, she beat her unheed- 
ing way towards the hilltop, which by some primi- 
tive instinct, seemed to her to be a kind of exalted 
judgment seat on a higher plane than mere level 
earth. Sometimes she stumbled over gopher holes. 
Again, she fought the harassing buck-brush and the 
thorny wild gooseberries that whipped her and tore 
her flesh. She had struck out over rough country, 
unmindful of the trail. At last, after persevering, 
panting painfully, she reached the summit and sank 
down upon the grass beneath a wind-distorted cedar 
tree. 

The spring, — that fleeting and temperamental 
prelude to the short, passionate summer of the 
northern mountains, — lay evanescently upon the 
land; those measureless, expanding miles of free- 
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dom, limited only by the vision of man. From the 
immense, impersonal altitudes of upper air she 
looked down upon the liquid vistas of peacock-hued 
water, purple, blue and vivid green and golden 
bronze in the shadow and the sun, saw the dim, eth- 
ereal dream-islands drifting in the blue; ascetic 
snowy mountain peaks ridden by legions upon legions 
of centaur clouds. For the first time in her life she 
felt that all of these elements were hostile. Still she 
was conscious of a defiant exaltation. She rose and 
moved to the edge of a sheer cliff hanging pre- 
cipitously over deep green water where the yellow 
scar of a sudden reef was visible, and she looked eag- 
erly into the pellucid, flowing jade of its cold, obliv- 
ious depths, serene, profound and eternal. High 
above, a shrill-voiced osprey drifted on motionless 
wings. 

The world was pretematurally still. Over the 
mountains, the tremendous spaces of the earth and 
the circumambient heavens, there was the heavy, sus- 
pended force of peace, — peace so alarmingly pro- 
found and absolute that it seemed sinister, and Meri 
wondered gravely which was the reality and which 
was the dream. Was she an atom out of harmony 
with her environment, dreaming the old, futile, 
empty dreams of blind, unreasoning hatreds and 
wantonly wasteful wars? Such brutalizing and bar- 
baric things were so remote from this paradisial 
pinnacle, close to the uncontaminated source of pure, 
primeval life uncorrupted by the taint of putrefying 
civilization, the breaking down of the rotten social 
tissue which is war 1 
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She had only to look with keen, inverted scrutiny 
into her own sentient consciousness, to know that this 
semblance of peace was transitory and false, — scar 
skin over an unhealed wound. Concealed beneath 
the still surface was the death grapple of the world 
war; the supreme struggle of tyranny and democ- 
racy. No one could shirk it nor fly from it. 
Wherever one might hide, on the ultimate cloud- 
hidden peaks or in the frigid green depths of the 
lake, the mandatory summons would blare out 
irresistibly through the unviolated virgin solitudes, 
through the unsounded waters, through the ethereal 
altitudes above, calling every one with a will, boldly 
and whole-heartedly to his duty militant! There 
was no escape. The trumpet call of final judgment 
had sounded. 

The hours passed from the arc of the morning 
until sunset, still Meri sat immutable and unheed- 
ing. Black clouds gathered. The lake changed 
to a tragical green with bared white fangs. It 
swirled and leaped over the tawny yellow reef and 
the dashing waves sent their bitter spray upon her 
face. The wind sang shrilly among the stunted and 
distorted trees. Far off over the lake, separate 
storms were racing, churning up the water in their 
wake, pouring low their spleen of wind and tempest, 
spitting their vitriolic violet lightning. Brilliant 
flashes shot the sky. Booming thunder crashed inti- 
mately near. Still Meri did not move. She was 
grateful in a passive way for the storm. It seemed 
less false and hypocritically treacherous than the 
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calm. She was drenched with torrents of rain but 
she did not feel the damp and chill. Then with a 
tremendous crashing and shifting, the storm passed 
and the world gleamed in bright and vivid colors, 
jeweled with prismatic drops of rain and perfumed 
with a thousand mingled earthy odors. 

The gold, diffused nimbus of the sunset's halo 
penetrated every pendulous and receptive wave of 
the clear atmosphere. Then transparent evening 
came and the thin new moon and the blazing splen- 
dor of the Evening Star shone in the sky, and were 
reflected again in the lake, a trifle more tremulous 
and ephemeral. 

" Meri ! Meri ! " Eugene's voice cried out 
close behind her, as she sat motionless on a great 
rock overlooking the world. *' Where have you 
been all day? I was worried. We've all been 
looking for you. The baby is crying ! " 

The baby crying I That thought called her back 
to reality with a sharp and sudden pang. Her baby 
crying for her, alone in the dark ! 

She arose slowly, like one who carries a crushing 
burden and faced him decisively. 

His arms were wide open and he appeared heroic- 
ally towering, against the citron afterglow of the 
sky-line. His eyes were eloquent with a question. 
Eugene was waiting for his release. 

Meri understood, though he asked nothing. 
Then she spoke with ringing, clear-cut decision, in 
the unfaltering, true-pitched voice of a triumphant 
spirit that had won its struggle, — a struggle in 
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which she had vanquished erery elemental, race old, 
human and vital yearning of the flesh and heart, 
and the aching urge of posterity. 

" You must go, Eugene," she said. " We will 
pay the price together, you and I, and we will achieve 
the ideal of Democracy, — Americanism." 

He folded her in his great, strong, young arms 
and pressed her to his breast as though he would 
absorb her being and amalgamate it into his own. 
In that moment of her agony and voluntary renun- 
ciation, he loved her as he never dreamed a man 
could love a woman; with a chastened, holy, wor- 
shipful adoration such as an orthodox believer might 
bestow upon a patron saint, or a savage feel for a 
tutelary star. She was at once his shy, strange, 
wistful Men, the working girl of the ammunition 
plant, the comtesse Claire Leonie de Belleville of 
noble lineage, his wife, the mother of his child and 
an American patriot ! 

He stroked her dark, curling, disheveled hair with 
his big, awkward hand and with his arm about her, 
led her silently, in the shadow of the pines from the 
hilltop. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Eugene and Roy left within a few days. Eugene 
wrote that he had passed his physical examinations 
and was pronounced perfect. 

In the blank emptiness of the months that fol- 
lowed, Meri superintended the running of the ranch 
with unflinching perseverance and efficiency. She 
saw that every small detail was carried out as 
Eugene wished to have it done, so the fields would 
bear a full harvest to help feed the hungry world; 
so she might turn the fruits of her vigilance and toil 
over to Eugene when he should come home! 

When he should come home! 

She repeated these words over and over with 
fixed determination, as though by sheer force of will 
she would make them come true. That was the 
one thing to which she anchored her hope. 

The hardest and the dearest of all her duties 
was the care of Eugene's two ponies. With 
pointed, expectant ears, wide eyes and velvet soft 
upper lips, they whinnied trebly, shrilly for their 
master. And the dogs watched the long road for 
the familiar figure that did not return. She even 
fancied that Napoleon Bonaparte crowed less bom- 
bastically. 

Maurice was always by her side, devoted and 
sympathetic. In the tonic of the revivifying moun- 
tain air, a faint color came back to his hollow cheeks 
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and a new expression in his eyes, which seemed now 
to look into the future instead of introspectively into 
the blasted past 

The contrast between Eugene and Maurice often 
flashed poignantly through Meri's mind. The one, 
virile, indomitable of will, in the perfection of phy- 
sical manhood, the beau-ideal of a soldier starting 
on his great, unknown adventure of victory or death ; 
the other returned from battle, crippled and maimed, 
— the mere shadow of a man. Maurice's service 
had been given freely and devotedly and the price 
was his most precious heritage, — the future. 

Merits one inexhaustible source of comfort and 
joy was her baby, — little Eugene. He was also 
the idol of Maurice. He was a blond, curly haired, 
blue eyed boy, extraordinarily like his father 
(though Maurice maintained he was the image of 
his grandmother the comtesse de Belleville) ; grow- 
ing apace with the flowers, kicking with vigorous 
exuberance, cooing ecstatically as he tried to catch 
the gold ribbons of sunbeams or reached confidently 
for the moon; beatifically oblivious of human sor- 
row 1 

Meri watched and waited impatiently for 
Eugene's letters and through the force of their 
enthusiasm she felt the reflex thrill of a holier and 
more exalted emotion than personal love or despair; 
a sublime white passion for an ideal which mettles 
human beings to high deeds of glory. 

He missed her and the baby of course, — that 
went without saying, — but he was ardently devoted 
to the service, — '^ stuck on his job," as he said. 
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The greatest thing in the world was to be a soldier 
of Uncle Sam. He considered this the opportunity 
of his life; an honor and a privilege to be proud of; 
for his boy and his boy's children to be proud of 
in the years to come. " You see, Meri," he wrote, 
" I'm just a plain, ordinary feUow and I have no 
great family traditions to leave him like you have. 
I've got to make mine and I'm going to do it I " 
All he asked was to go across quickly and get into 
action. His blood tingled with desire to be off. 
He was well drilled and equipped and he was 
impatient to leave the cantonment for the front line 
trenches in France. 

It was wonderful to feel this spirit of Eugene's 
which was typical of the American soldier; a spirit 
of buoyancy and undaunted joy in the face of 
imminent peril. This was no mere passive willing- 
ness to serve, but the eternally young enthusiasm of 
heroism, which asks only to live one glorious hour 
of transcendental triumph; to be granted one 
supreme test of manhood and mettle; to be given 
the privilege of striking one potent blow for democ- 
racy, — then if need be to die gladly with a smile 
and a cheer. It was truly a sublime privilege. 

Meri knew this was man's birthright. He sat- 
isfies his patriotism in splendid action. But woman 
must prove hers in precisely the opposite way, by 
the greatest of all tests and the hardest of all sac- 
rifices, — suppression. She must clasp her empty 
hands and crush down every impulse to do. She 
must be passive, invulnerable to emotion and wait. 
And waiting is slow damnation. 
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But always Eugene closed his vivid, happy let- 
ters with references to the paradisial sometime, 
when the war would end and he would come home. 
Then they would do so many things together that 
they had neglected to do in the past, — he and she 
and the baby. He supposed the kid would not know 
him now, but Meri must tell the little fellow of his 
dad and once they got acquainted again they would 
be great pals. So it went, and Meri's life pivoted 
on that one dream, — when he should come back. 
And her present was filled with his letters. She 
lived through the United States mail. 

Poor old Grandjoe led a pendulum-like existence, 
swinging regularly back and forth between the post- 
office and the ranch with constant muttered protesta- 
tions and profanity, the gist of which was the 
philosophical deduction: **A11 woman, he dam' 
fool." He managed to snatch some solace at the 
pool room where the gossip of a radius of fifty miles 
was exchanged with the liberal color of personal 
equation, and once in awhile, if he were lucky, he 
met a bootlegger from whom he purchased golden 
happiness. And when his trip was done and he 
was tired and " grouchy " he could always indulge 
in the satisfying prerogative of beating his wife, 
which was a wonderful outlet for his over-wrought 
feelings. 

One day he came home with a telegram in his 
hand. A telegram was a great event, equally 
important with the landing of the lake steamboat. 
The Klondike, or the arrival of an automobile. It 
was from Eugene. He had been ordered, with his 
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regiment, to a camp in New Jersey which Mcri knew 
to be a point of embarkation. He wanted her and 
the baby to come at once and to wire him when they 
left. He would try to meet them in New York. 

Sudden animation stimulated Meri. Her cheeks 
flushed. Her eyes glowed. Her heart beat very 
fast. She hugged and kissed the baby with tremen- 
dous energy. She was going to see Eugene 1 She 
gave the amazed, the stupefied Grandjoe a few brief 
orders about hitching up the team to go directly 
back to town. Her brain whirled. It was difficult 
to think connectedly, — to figure out anything 
definitely. Could she make the next eastbound 
train? No, it was impossible. Yes, it was pos- 
sible. It simply had to be done and she would make 
it if she died in the attempt. The telegram closed 
with the word ** Hurry." Nothing could carry 
more significance. If she did not hurry she would 
be too late, — too late to see Eugene. The troops 
were moving very rapidly. One day's delay and 
she might miss him. 

In a kind of frenziedly ecstatic dream she packed 
a few necessary articles, bade Maurice adieu and left 
him in charge of the place; bumped and rattled 
over the rough road in feverish haste to meet the 
stage and by a scant margin of scarcely ten minutes 
caught the eastern train. 

In a dream she watched the swift miles spin by. 
She did not see the mountains and the sky, the sage- 
brush dotted prairies nor the dull little towns along 
the way. She was marshalling all the forces of her 
soul and body for the inexorable test. Only when 
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the train stopped, did she awaken to a concrete reali- 
zation of the present, in the irritable desire to get 
out and push it on its way. Never was a train so 
slow, — so crushingly and heart-breakingly slow I 
But there were times when in an inconsistent whirl- 
wind of emotion, she was tempted to slip off at some 
station and steal away to hide her sorrow. She was 
afraid she could never live through that parting; 
the crucifixion of that abysmal good-by ! She could 
never look into his eyes, which were the heaven 
of her heart, feel his vital arms fold her to him, 
and without a coward's tears, bid him unfalteringly, 
God speed! The human mechanism can stand just 
so much strain. Then something snaps. She had 
borne enough. But all that had been put upon her 
was as nothing to this. Could her unflinching will, 
coerce the tortured heart and body into submission? 
She did not know. She only knew that by the crisis 
of that parting, — the ultimate, self-renouncing sac- 
rifice, — she should rise or fall spiritually. She 
would go down into the dust of shame as an outcast 
accursed, without a country, or achieve the right to 
be an American. Yes! at last she would win the 
right to be an American, — if God gave her strength. 
In four days she was back in New York with its 
white lights streaming from slim silhouettes of 
buildings among the stars, and the roar of traffic 
dinning and throbbing strangely in her unaccustomed 
ears. She was dazzled and confused at the surging 
masses and the vastness of the complex, composite 

life. 

Then out of the meaningless thousands Eugene 
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appeared. He was her magnetic pole. She was 
drawn to him and to him alone. But it was a glori- 
fied Eugene she beheld. Her heart leaped with 
pride as she saw him. Somehow he had grown 
much taller and broader of shoulder; straighter 
and more symmetrical of build; "snappier" in 
action. He was wonderful 1 But more than the 
physical change was an intangible spiritual meta- 
morphosis. His eyes had always been clear, search- 
ing blue ; now they had the flash of instantaneous co- 
ordination between thought and execution. His 
face had always been strong with determination 
but now it was masterful in clean-cut, herculean 
ability to achieve great deeds and fulfill the ideal of 
an amalgamation of all nations. In him every func- 
tion had been harmonized into a perfect whole. 

Meri knew that he was the handsomest and brav- 
est soldier in all the world ; the epitome of the finest 
fighting man, the American bred in the East and 
tested in the immense, dynamic, inexorable West, 
where the weak must fall because of their inherent 
weakness and the strong must prevail because of 
their enduring strength. It was the old, old story 
of the survival of the fittest and Ol the wonderful 
might of the fit ! 

Meri rushed to Eugene and he clasped her in 
his outstretched arms, tender in their tempered 
strength. Then she heard him saying: 

*' I could not go without seeing you, Meri. I sim- 
ply couldn't. And I was afraid you would not be in 
time 1 " 

In that moment of bliss, Meri wished that time 
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might be suspended in an infinite calm. She wished 
that they might whirl on into infinity, breathlessly 
happy in that reunion, swept off the earth by the 
exaltation of love fulfilled. 

Then the stabbing, soul stripping curse of dis- 
solution came from his lips when he said : 

" I was afraid you would not be in time ! " 

" Then it is to be — so — so — soon? " 

He nodded. 

" Very soon," he said, gravely. His eyes gleamed 
with militant satisfaction and his firm lips almost 
smiled. " I think to-morrow, Meri. Thank God 
you and the baby are here ! " 

His leave of absence from camp was brief. The 
transport was already at the dock, being loaded. 
He took Meri and the child across to the Jersey 
shore and established them in a quiet little lodging 
he had engaged for them near the cantonment of 
the overseas troops. From her room Meri could 
watch the buildings and the tents, the ceaseless pass- 
ing of men in olive drab, and listen to the plaintive, 
clear, golden spurt of the bugles, keenly penetrating 
the still, expectant air. The scene was at once ter- 
rible, enthralling and glorious. It was sweet and 
bitter. It symbolized the highest hope and the last 
despair. 

He was gone in a moment, unhesitatingly obedient 
to his duty. 

Meri sat by the open window all night and the 
faint, far-away sea breeze with its tang of rime, blew 
in sporadic gusts and tossed her curling hair about 
her hot, unheeding head. She sat with her chin 
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on her hand, looking with devouring eyes, that 
seemed to gaze into infinity, through the dark camp, 
past the crude buildings and the dark tents. Sounds 
of men's voices, of heavy things being moved and 
of the ceaseless coming and going of trucks denoted 
the preparations for sailing. And through the hazy 
blue night, smudged with the smoke of ceaseless 
industry, the white moon floated high, diffusing a 
pale, silver nimbus on the world ; the complex world 
that slept and watched, that fought and waited; 
that lived and died. 

At last the dissipating tincture of gray came in 
the wake of the setting moon. A faint flush pal- 
pitated in the east and day dawned. And still Meri 
was fighting that battle greater than the battle of 
armed forces on a bloody battlefield, — the battle 
of her own soul. 

A knock on her door shocked her to conscious- 
ness. 

She opened the door. A soldier stood before 
her with a note from Eugene. He was on a detail 
which made it impossible for him to get away. He 
had used up this privilege the day before. Orders 
were drastic. But he had gotten permission from 
the commanding officer, for her and the baby to be 
on the dock when the ship sailed. As far as he 
could tell, that would be about nine o'clock. He 
enclosed a written pass. 

She found herself and the baby on the crowded, 
crashing wharf which was a hopeless tangle of 
human beings and horses and motor trucks. Men 
in olive drab were everywhere, coming and going. 
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Teamsters, brutally shouting to straining horses, 
rode ruthlessly through the fluctuating throngs. 
Barges and trucks were disgorging heavy loads in 
the hold of the great, panting, throbbing troop ship, 
— one of the confiscated German liners. Hundreds 
of soldiers in heavy marching order, each with a 
definite function to perform, carried out every detail 
with orderly and business like precision. 

Meri searched each face and figure. To her, 
there was just one person in all that throng and that 
was Eugene. 

He came presently, flushed with hard work, the 
sweat glistening on his sunburned face. He had 
been assigned a hard detail connected with the final 
loading of the ship and this was his first free 
moment. 

The buzz of activity lessened. The constant, 
orderly and rhythmic coming and going of troops 
was followed by an ominous, empty pause. Small, 
isolated knots of men and women huddled together. 
There was the intermittent sound of sobbing. 

Eugene looked anxiously at Meri. He feared 
for her. He knew the period of oblivion that had 
followed the shock of the terrible past. What 
would happen now? He could face the hungry, 
straining, long-throated guns of the Germans' — 
but Meri's eyes ! God ! he could not brave the self- 
annihilation that he saw in those heroic eyes! 

In that second he hated himself for the blow he 
had dealt her. It seemed like murder. He never 
fully realized until now what his going meant to her. 
He was almost willing to desert, — but not quite. 
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There was just one thing greater than his love for 
Meri and that was his love for his country. 

A deep whistle jarred the stillness into a sudden 
shudder and broke the tension of suspense. Men 
tore themselves from wailing, hysterical wives and 
mothers and sweethearts, and bolted frantically 
aboard ship to escape the gruelling torture. It was 
much worse than going over the top. 

Meri knew definitely what the signal meant. Not 
a muscle moved. Not a sigh of emotion disturbed 
her marble-white, clean-chiseled face. The hour 
was upon her. The test of tests had come. 

She looked up at Eugene unflinchingly from clear, 
tearless eyes. 

" I must go," he said. " Good-by. God bless 
you, — Little Mother America ! " 

It was the first time he had called her that name 
since the night of doubt in herself when she had for- 
bidden him to use it. 15he realized all that it meant 
now. 

His lips clung lingeringly to hers in a long kiss 
and he pressed her convulsively to his breast. 

Then he turned abruptly and was gone. 

She stood motionless, watching. 

Her eyes were riveted to the ship. She picked 
him out instinctively as he appeared on deck among 
a thousand others, and vibrated to his least move. 
The great whistle blared again and the huge trans- 
port weighed anchor and slowly swung out from her 
moorings* 

Eugene swept the dock for Meri, yearning yet 
fearing to see her. 
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His eyes met hers for a second and a marvelous 
thing happened. A smile broke in sudden illumina- 
tion over her pale, set face; a smile of triumph 
such as he had never seen before. 

His vision blurred. He waved his cap and tried 
to cheer but the effort choked him and died on his 
lips, for in that smile of Merits he read the price 
she had paid to achieve Americanism. Her right 
was greater than birthright ; it was the right of com- 
plete self-conquest. It was the ultimate, chasten- 
ing sacrifice ! 

The ship, with her tugs, passed rapidly out and 
she watched it lessen in the distance where the God- 
dess of Liberty soars against the sky ; — rush inex- 
orably as fate, towards the blue bar of mystery, the 
horizon whence she had emerged out of oblivion into 
a new life. Then it disappeared. The untroubled 
surge of the tide rippled into infinity and the sky 
above blazed pitilessly, still holding a thinning 
plume of black smoke, the last fleeting breath of 
the vanished transport. 

A spasmodic shiver passed over Meri's body. 
She trembled violently and her teeth chattered 
impotently as though with a sudden chill. 

Then, clasping her baby in her arms, she turned 
resolutely and retraced her steps towards the land. 
A look of exaltation was on her deathly pale face, 
shining from her tragical but unconquered eyes. 
Unhesitatingly she swept on with lightly skimming 
feet, unconscious of earth, back to the Great Mother 
of Redeemed and Free Mankind, — America I 

THE END 
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